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Professional Notes 


P.A.Y.E. and Preferential Rights 


In A PRorEssSIONAL NOTE LAST MONTH (PAGE 248) WE COMMENTED UPON STATUTORY 
Instrument No. 836 of 1951, which rescinded Regulation 30 of the Income Tax 
(Employments) Regulations, 1950 (Statutory Instrument No. 453 of 1950). This 
belated recognition that—as we argued two-and-a-half years ago—it was 
ultra vires for the Inland Revenue to be treated as a preferential creditor 
for P.A.Y.E. tax in bankruptcy or liquidation meant that P.A.Y.E. tax 
so paid under Regulation jo of the 1950 Statutory Instrument would 
have to be repaid by the Inland Revenue. In our note last month we 
mentioned that if the regulation was ultra vires in 1950 it must also have been so 
in 1944, when the wording of Regulation go of the 1950 Statutory Instrument 
was laid down in Regulation 31 of the Income Tax (Employments) Regulations, 
1944 (S.R. & O., No. 251 of 1944). The Board of Trade have now issued a 
circular confirming this interpretation. It states that as a result of Statutory 
Instrument No. 836 “ all payments which have been made preferentially to the 
Revenue in bankruptcies or company liquidations since the coming into force of 
= P.A.Y.E. system are now to be refunded by the Commissioners of Inland 
evenue.”” 

The circular adds that the Inland Revenue will endeavour to trace all cases 
where P.A.Y.E. contributions have been paid to them preferentially, and it is 
proposed to make refunds to the trustee or liquidator concerned. Unless it is 
necessary for the trustee or liquidator to take the initiative so as not to delay the 


completion of the winding-up, he need 
take no action until he hears from the 
Collector or Inspector of Taxes. He 
will then need to agree with the 
Collector or Inspector the amount of 
tax to be refunded. 

If a dividend has been paid to the 
unsecured creditors the Revenue will 
be entitled to the same dividend on their 
claim as that paid to the unsecured 
creditors, as the claim by the Revenue 
still ranks for dividend although the 
original payment is now held *o have 
been made under a regulation which 
is ultra vires. 

Closed cases, where the trustee or 
liquidator has been released, will be 
dealt with by the Official Receiver as 
ex-officio trustee or liquidator. 


The Accountant’s Liability for 
Negligence 

At the Annual Conference of the 
Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants, held at Buxton from 
June 23 to 27, Mr. F. B. Reynolds, 
F.C.LB., contributed a paper, “ The 
Accountant’s Liability for Negligence,” 
in which he dispelled a number of 
common fallacies and misconceptions 
relating to indemnity insurance. 

Few accountants, said Mr. Reynolds, 
fully realised the dangers of claims for 
negligence, because barely 1 per cent. 
of the claims made ever reached the 
Courts. Most were settled out of 
Court, for the publicity attending even 
a successfully contested claim could be 
very harmful to a professional reputa- 
tion. Further, even if an action were 
won it was only possible to recover 
taxed costs, so that, unless he were 
insured, the accountant would inevit- 
ably be out of pocket. 

Many claims could be avoided if 
accountants would put in writing, at 
least in a covering letter, what they had 
or had not undertaken to do. Personal 
supervision and care could not eliminate 
the human factor: principals and staff 
alike were liable to make mistakes. 
Liability was not limited by the size of 
the practice or of the fee charged. 

The usual form of indemnity policy 
was an insurance against loss arising 
from claims for neglect, omission, or 
error. It did not cover losses incurred 
by liquidators or receivers under per- 
sonal guarantees, and it did not apply 
to non-fulfilment of a contract or 
breach of trust. An important limita- 
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tion was that it could not give protec- 
tion against charges of fraud. An 
insurance which purported to do so 
would be void as being against public 
policy. And to pay the costs of an 
accused person proved innocent would 
lead to the absurd position that it 
would profit the insurers if he was 
found guilty! 

The policy was retrospective, cover- 
ing any claim made during its currency, 
no matter when the alleged neglect, 
omission, or error might have occurred. 

It covered claims not only for actual 
but also for alleged negligence. A most 
important clause provided: “It is 
understood and agreed the assured will 
not be required to contest any legal 
proceedings unless King’s Counsel (to 
be mutually agreed upon) advise that 
same should be contested.” This en- 
abled the very large number of un- 
justifiable claims to be settled out of 
Court and injurious publicity avoided. 

It was impossible to tabulate the 
endless variety of duties performed by 
accountants. The usual wording was 
simple: “. . . in or about the conduct 
of any business... in their pro- 
fessional capacity as accountants.” 


Unilateral Relief from Double 

Taxation 
The International Chamber of Com- 
merce has issued a statement, with a 
report by its Commission on Taxation, 
defining the principles which should be 
observed by a State which spontaneously 
initiates legislation for relief of inter- 
national double taxation. The broad 
purpose should be to ensure that 
income bears one tax only but does not 
escape taxation in transit from source to 
receipt. 

The statement points out that double 
taxation remains a dead-weight on the 
expansion of international trade and 
investment. At the present rate of 
progress in bilateral treaties, it will take 
twenty years to cover the major part of 
international investment, and some 
parts will probably never be covered. 
The Chamber therefore urges that each 
country should forthwith take unilateral 
action, completing the relief only in a 
more limited field by way of bilateral 
treaties. The argument that action of 
this kind would weaken a country’s 
bargaining position ignores the damage 
being suffered by existing investments. 

The United States, which is actively 
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negotiating bilateral treaties, provided 
thirty years ago for unilateral relief to 
its citizens in respect of foreign taxes. 
The United Kingdom has completed 
some forty bilateral treaties and is 
negotiating others, but has recently 
extended the existing unilateral relief 
from one-half to three-quarters of the 
home tax for Commonwealth taxes and 
has granted a new relief of one-half of 
the home tax in respect of foreign 
taxes. . 

The International Chamber states 

the rules which should be followed by 
a country of origin in defining the 
income which is taxable, and to what 
extent and at what rate. The same 
“tax frontier” should be observed 
when the country acts as a country of 
residence. 
. The country of residence has two 
alternatives. It may exempt the foreign 
income from tax, considering it only for 
the purpose of fixing the rate of tax on 
the home income; or it may tax the 
foreign income but give a credit against 
the home tax in respect of the foreign 
tax. The International Chamber 
recommends the exemption system. 

An “intermediate” country, says the 
International Chamber, should act as a 
country of residence when the income 
accrues to its resident, and thereafter 
should levy no further tax on the re- 
distribution of the income to the 
resident of the third country. 


The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland 
We have pleasure in congratulating 
Scottish Chartered Accountants upon 
the amalgamation of their three pro- 
fessional bodies, completed a few weeks 
ago. 

The amalgamation has been effected 
by the grant of a Supplementary Royal 
Charter to the Society of Accountants 
in Edinburgh (which was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1854). The Sup- 
plementary Charter changes the name 
of the Edinburgh Society to that of the 
new Institute and provides for the 
amalgamation with it of the former 
Institute of Accountants and Actuaries 
in Glasgow (incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1855) and the Society of 
Accountants in Aberdeen (incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1867). Although, 
therefore, the name of the Institute is 
a new one, its members, who number 
some 5,000, can take pride in the fact 


that theirs is the oldest body of Char. 
tered Accountants in the world. 

are the only accountants who ar 
entitled to use the designation “4” 

The Institute is managed by a 
Council which will meet alternately in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. There wil] 
also be local committees in these cities 
and in Aberdeen and Dundee. Clog 
co-operation is also to be maintained 
with Scottish Chartered Accountants jn 
London. 

The principal objects of the amalga. 
mation are generally to enhance stil] 
further the standing of Scottish Char- 
tered Accountants, whether in pro- 
fessional practice or otherwise, and to 
strengthen the co-ordinated arrange. 
ments for the education, training by 
apprenticeship and examination of 
those seeking to qualify for admission 
to-the Institute. In these respects the 
new Council will be able to build upon 
foundations laid by their predecessors 
who served the three former bodies as 
office-bearers, or as members of the 
former Joint Committee of Councils of 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland, or 
on the General Examining Board. 

The President of the new Institute is 
Mr. R. G. Simpson, m.c., c.a., of 
Edinburgh, and he is joined on the new 
Council by twelve other members. 


Irish Commercial Profits 

We have received a booklet prepared 
by Mr. F. G. Hall, px.p., irr, 
F.s.A.A., Dublin, for the Dublin Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Federated 
Union of Employers. Taking as his 
title Inquiry into Irish Commercial Profits 
Mr. Hall seeks to answer the many 
critics who declare that commercial 
profits are excessive. 

Mr. Hall points out the essential 
difference between profit and other 
forms of income: the amounts of wages, 
rent or interest are contractual and 
certain, but profit. is the uncertain 
residue, determined by the course of 
events and liable to violent fluctuation. 
Indeed, very few concerns do not 
experience a loss at some time in their 
history. 

The trend of profits is shown by 
statistics relating to forty-nine com 
panies, comprising with few exceptions 
all those with registered offices within 
the Twenty-Six Counties whose shares 
have been quoted on the Dublin Stock 
Exchange continuously since 1938 
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Non-industrial and public utility con- 
cerns are excluded. 

The average ordinary dividend in- 
creased gradually from 6.81 per cent. 
in 1936 to 11.64 per cent. in 1949. But 
this was less than the rise in the cost of 
living, and after allowance for income 
tax the real value of the dividend fell 
from £77 10s. in 1938 to £44 17s. 1d. 
in 1944, Tecovering to £6 1s. 6d. in 
1949. Preference shareholders and 
debenture holders were even worse off, 
receiving no compensation whatever 
for the fall in the value of money. 

Irish equities, owing to the restricted 
market and the relatively small size of 
the average public company, are not 
always easily realisable. 
liquidity increases the risks of invest- 
ment and the necessity of an adequate 
return. 

The aggregate profits (less losses) of 
the forty-nine companies increased from 
100 in 1938 to 155 in 1949; but the 
cost of living increased to 183. Further, 


considerable sums were “ ploughed — 


back” each year, and all these funds 
will be needed to counteract the 
inflation of values and to keep the 
original capital intact. 

Asin the United Kingdom, businesses 
suffer because depreciation is based on 
original cost for tax purposes; there 
have been no initial allowances in 
Ireland to help mitigate the effects 
upon capital formation. Mr. Hall 
considers that in Ireland very few 
companies have been able to keep their 
capital intact since 1938. Irish bank 
balante sheets show an increase of 
almost 100 per cent. between 1938 and 
1950 in advances and bills discounted 
—an indication of the extent to which 
industry, commerce and agriculture 
have had to resort to borrowing. 


Cost and Works Accountants— 
Summer School 


The second summer school for members 
and registered students of the Institute 
of Cost and Works Accountants’ will be 
held at St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
mee, by courtesy of the Master and 
Fellows, from September 3 to 8. The 
subjects and speakers will be: “‘ Factory 
Organisation,” F. C. Lawrence, of 
Paton, Lawrence & Co., Manchester; 
“Production Control with Emphasis 
on Materials,” Bruce A. C. Hills, 
Comptroller of S. Smith & Sons 


This lack of © 


(England), Ltd.; “ Work Measure- 
ment,” D. J. Desmond, Research 
Fellow in Engineering Production, 
Birmingham University; “ Fourth 
Element: A Case Study of the Over- 
head-to-Factory-Load Relationship,” 
E. F. Brown, Chief Cost Accountant, 
Ferranti, Ltd.; and “ Selection and 
Training,” J. Munro Fraser, Controller 
of Membership Services, National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology. 

The system of group discussion upon 
the papers will be adopted, the school 
reassembling later in the day for the 
presentation of group reports to the 
speaker, who will reply to the general 
discussion. 

There will be a formal dinner in Hall 
on the last evening, September 7. 


Government Accounting—No Change 


The Government has announced, a 
year after the publication of the report 
of the Committee on the Form of 
Government Accounts, that it accepts 
unreservedly nine of the 32 conclusions 
of the Committee. However, these nine 
recommendations merely advocated the 
maintenance of cash accounting and 
rejected the incorporation of accruals 
accounting. The major positive sugges- 
tions of the Committee—themselves of 
limited scope, as we argued in our issue 
of July, 1950 (page 235)—are pigeon- 
holed, but some marginal improve- 
ments in statistical presentation are to 
be made as opportunity offers. An 
uninspired report has met with a 
negative response. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Purchase Tax on Labels 


The Commissioners of Customs and Excise, 
after consultations with the trade associa- 
tions concerned, announce that the exemp- 
tion from purchase tax under Group 34 (¢) 
of the Purchase Tax Schedule in respect of 
“labels, tags, gummed seals and other 
marking tickets (whether stationery or 
office requisites or not) ” applies to articles 
designed solely for attachment to other 
objects for the purpose of marking them with 
name, description or destination. 

Labels, etc., which are bound with or 
joined to heme, receipts, wages vouchers, 
continuous stationery, or duplicate leaves 


designed for some other purpose, are not 


chargeable under Group 34 if they are 
fully printed, but the whole article is liable 
to purchase tax if designed to be completed 
in manuscript or otherwise. 

The exemption applies to “urgent,” 
“* fragile,” “ enclosure,” “ account remin- 
der” and other notification labels for 
attachment to correspondence, invoices, 
etc. Receipt forms, however, are liable to 
tax even if designed for attachment to 


invoices. 
Municipal Treasurers’ Statistical 
Returns 


In continuation of its valuable series of 
statistical returns, the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers has issued a Return of Rates 
(England and Wales) (1951-52), a Return of 
Fire Services Statistics (1949-50), Education 
Statistics (1949-50) and (in conjunction with 
the Society of County Treasurers) Children 
Services Statistics (1949-50). 


In Business, Too. . . 

The British Tabulating Machine Co., Ltd., has 
prepared an attractive booklet under this 
title. It describes the Hollerith method of 
electrical punched card accounting and the 
equipment marketed by the company. 
Perhaps, says a foreword, it will also raise 
the question “‘ whether any section of your 
own business needs accounting mechanisa- 
tion by punched cards.” Copies may be 
obtained from any office of the company 
and special editions are now being prepared 
for Africa, India and the Far East, Egypt 
and Australia. 


Inland Revenue—Organisation and 
Methods 


There has now been published the Report of 
the Committee appointed to Review the Organisa- 
tion and Administrative Method$ of the Inland 
Revenue. This report was the subject of our 
Editorial article in the issue of ACCOUNTANCY 
for April, 1951 (page 128). The booklet is 
obtainable from His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office (price 2s. net). 


Extra-Statutory Tax Concessions 
The list of extra-statutory tax concessions 
given in the last annual report of the Inland 
Revenue and reproduced in our issue of last 
February (pages 61-65) has now been issued 
by the Inland Revenue as Number 500 in 
its series of booklets. 


Amalgamation of Office Equipment 
Associations 
The Office Appliance Trades Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Associa- 
tion of British Business Equipment Manu- 
facturers have amalgamated. The combined 


body will be known as the Office Appliance 
and Business Equipment Trades Association. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


FORMERLY THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL ESTABLISHED 1889 


The Annual Subscription t AccounTANCcY is 175. 6d., which includes postage to 


all parts of the 


world. The price of a single copy is 1s. 6d., postage extra. All 


communications to be addressed to the Editor, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


Estate Duty and the Family Concern 


Tue Boarp oF INLAND REVENUE HAS 
convinced itself that there is virtually no 
substance in complaints that estate duty 
is damaging private businesses. But the 
inquiry which convinced the Board may 
not seem quite so conclusive to others. 
The inquiry took the form ofa statistical 
analysis, based on samples, of the degree 
to which estate duty cannot be met out 
of non-trade assets. It is published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office at 6d. 
net, as Command Paper 8295, under 
the title Estate Duty and Family Businesses 
(Report on Statistical Investigation by the 
Board of Inland Revenue). 

The statistics show that in 1948 (but 
applying the current scale of duty) the 
percentage of cases in which non-trade 
assets were insufficient to pay the duty 
was 1°6 per cent. for estates of more 
than £10,000. The Board points out 
that this figure is somewhat overstated, 
mainly because “ trade assets ” is taken 
to include shares in non-trading com- 
panies such as investment companies 
*‘ which are often simply a convenient 
way of holding private assets” and 
because debts are charged wholly 
against non-trade assets. Smaller figures 
are found when the definition of trade 
assets excludes holdings in investment 
companies and when debts are spread 
pro rata over all the assets. But the 
1°6 per cent. is computed on the same 
basis as that used in a similar investiga- 
tion made by the Board in 1922, so that 
this figure, but none of the others, can 
be compared over the twenty-six years’ 
period. The comparable percentage in 
1922 was in fact o-g per cent. On the 
same basis, there were in all 204 cases in 
1948 where the trade assets had to be 
encroached upon to pay the duty. 

These figures may well produce an 
impression that there is no justification 
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for fears that private businesses suffer 
from the incidence of death duties. Yet 
even confining ourselves to the Inland 
Revenue statistics, this impression is 
hardly confirmed on closer examina- 
tion. As estates increase in size, the 
proportion of cases in which the non- 
trade assets do not suffice to pay the 
duty increases quite markedly: in the 
range from £10,000 to £20,000 it is 
nl, from £20,000 to £50,000 only 
2 per cent., but from £50,000 to 
£250,000 7 per cent., and for estates 
over £250,000 as much as 10 per cent. 
While (as the text of the report 
emphasises) in 60 per cent. of the cases 
where the duty encroached upon the 
trade assets, it did so to the extent of 
less than 25 per cent. of those assets, 
again (as the report does not emphasise) 
businesses in the larger estates were 
affected more seriously. Thus, of those 
estates ranging from {£50,000 to 
£250,000 whose non-trade assets were 
insufficient to pay the duty, 58 per cent. 
suffered encroachment on the trade 
assets to the extent of more than 25 per 
cent. Though the 58 per cent. was 
made up of relatively few cases, the 
Inland Revenue seems to have given 
too little attention to the exaggerated 
effects of the steeply graduated rates of 
duty in the larger estates compared 
with the smaller. It does, however, 
remark that if the minimum estate for 
the’ analysis were taken as one of 
£20,000, instead of £10,000, on grounds 
that the value of money has approxi- 
mately halved since 1922 when the 
comparable investigation was made, the 
1°6 per cent. of cases with an insuffi- 
ciency of non-trade assets to pay the 
duty would be raised to 3°4 per cent. 
The assumption behind the statistics 
is that all non-trade assets are used in 


paying duty before trade asseis are 
required to bear any share. This js 
surely a questionable assumption. [ft 
would mean, as the National Union of 
Manufacturers has pointed out, that 
the deceased’s family is left without 
house or furniture or any other assets 
apart from those locked up in the family 
business. In practice recourse must un. 
doubtedly be had to trade assets for 
payment of duty long before the 
entirety ofnon-trade assets are absorbed, 
It would have been of interest if the 
Inland Revenue had shown the effect 
of the alternative assumption that, for 
example, 25 per cent. of non-trade 
assets are unavailable for payment of 
duty. 

But the main criticism of the report 
is that it is largely off the mark. Even 
if the realisation of trade assets to pay 
duty does not occur very frequently, 
and even though the Inland Revenue 
found in its sample no single case where 
a business was closed down through the 
necessity to meet duty, the harm lies in 
the measures that have to be taken to 
ensure that such is the result. The 
statistics of the Inland Revenue are as 
favourable as they are, partly because 
those at the head of family concerns 
usually take steps in advance to see that 
their death will not mean the break-up 
of the businesses; trade assets are sold to 
pay duty usually only if death has 
occurred prematurely. Sometimes, in- 
deed, provision for estate duty can be 
made through an assurance policy or 
the accumulation of liquid reserves in 
the business. But increasingly in these 
days of capital shortage the only effec- 
tive safeguard is in a sale of part or the 
whole of the family business during the 
lifetime of the chief owners. It is 
common knowledge that sales of small 
businesses to larger ones, and the con- 
versions of private companies into public 
companies in preparation for a Stock 
Exchange issue or placing, have greatly 
increased during recent years—and 
that they have increased because in no 
other way could the businesses be kept 
intact in the face of future estate duty 
liabilities. These preventive measures, 
however, mean the attrition of the 
family business, the gradual dis 
appearance of the purely personal 
enterprise which has played such an 
important part in the industrial and 
commercial progress of the country. 
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Financing International Trade 


By H. G. HODDER 


IN THESE DAYS OF ECONOMIC STRINGENCY, WHEN BALANCE-OF- 
payments difficulties and disputes over trading agreements 
receive possibly too much publicity, it is easy to forget that 
despite all the obstacles a great part of the world still 
exists by international trade. Thus, for the year 1950 it 
was estimated that the world’s foreign trade in terms of 
value amounted to 115.2 thousand million dollars. Or, 
ifamore homely example is preferred, the volume of goods 
passing through British ports in 1950 was 38 per cent. 
higher than in 1947. 

In common with all international dealings, the financing 
of overseas trade has long since ceased to be entirely a 
series of banking or commercial transactions. It is true that 
apart from such modifications as have been required to 
meet changing circumstances there has been little altera- 
tion in the technique of settling debts arising out of foreign 
trade, for the bill of exchange and the bank credit still play 
amost important part. But superimp»sed upon such settle- 
ments and, indeed, supplying the directive force for much of 
the international trade that takes place to-day, are the 
many financial agreements negotiated at government level. 

Inevitably, therefore, importers and exporters—or those 
whose task it is to advise them—must pay close attention 
to financial developments in all parts of the world if losses 
are to be avoided. If a country suspends all remittances to 
the United Kingdom, as Brazil did for a time last year, 
ifnew trading and monetary concessions are arranged under 
the egis of the European Payments Union, or, again, if 
special releases of sterling balances are granted—to give 
but a few examples of recent occurrences—then major 


changes in export policy may be necessary. 


Inter-Government Monetary Arrangements 


To deal adequately with the subject of the finance of 
international trade it is essential first to sketch in the back- 
ground of what may be termed inter-government monetary 
arrangements, before coming to the actual means of settle- 
ment between importer and exporter. 

Now that Marshall Aid to Great Britain has been sus- 
pended, and in respect of other countries is drawing to a 
close, greater emphasis than ever seems likely to be placed 
on the innumerable bilateral trade and payments agree- 
ments that have been such a feature of the pattern of post- 
war international trade. The United Kingdom alone has 
over thirty such agreements covering approximately 47 per 
cent. by value of its imports, and 42 per cent. of its exports. 

Most of these agreements serve a double purpose. They 
have as a general objective the paving of the way for 


exchanges of goods. Sometimes the exchanges are in a list 
specified in the agreement ; on other occasions the reference 
is deliberately stated in very general terms. Simultaneously, 
provision is made for the settlement of any balance due 
between the contracting countries, since in practice some 
disequilibrium always exists because payments for ship- 
ments rarely coincide. To meet this situation arrangements 
are usually made for the central bank of one country to hold 
an agreed amount of the other country’s currency and vice 
versa. In the event of this agreed amount being exceeded, 
the debtor country may be under obligation to remit gold 
to cover the excess. Originally, while conforming to a 
general pattern, these agreements had many points of 
difference, but these have been narrowed down considerably 
as a result of the coming into force of such wider schemes as 
the European Payments Union. 

Trade and payments agreements are usually designed to 
run for quite short periods—sometimes only twelve months 
—and their renewal is often preceded by much hard bar- 
gaining of a barter nature, with each participating country 
trying to get the maximum supply of a scarce raw material 
or manufactured product. 

It might be assumed that trade within the sterling area 
was comparatively free from abnormal influences, but 
here again one cannot ignore the fact that a considerable 
part of the trade has been financed by specially negotiated 
releases from the sterling balances accumulated by various 
members in London over the past few years. Nor can it be 
said that these arrangements have prevented checks to the 
smooth interchange of goods within the area. Both India 
and South Africa have, at different times, been forced 
hurriedly to impose import restrictions. With sterling 
balances now running at £3,757 million—a record level, 
even higher than at any time during the war—the policy 
followed for their release will clearly be a major factor 
influencing trade in the sterling area for many years ahead. 

Beyond all these special features of the international 
trading situation there is the general background of ex- 
change control which—f it is not applied in harmony with 
the spirit of a trade and payments agreement—can, as 
we have recently seen, completely wreck the carefully 
worked out schedules for exchanges of goods. Exchange 
control over capital payments is generally recognised as 
inevitable, but applied to current trading transactions it is 
a constant threat to the settlement of international accounts, 
particularly if it involves a system of differential rates of 
exchange for various categories of goods. 

Since the small or medium sized exporter cannot be 
expected to find time to study in detail the constantly 
changing financial regulations, it is not surprising that of 
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recent years there has been a tendency for groups of the 
smaller firms to combine in setting up special organisations 
to handle their overseas trade. The very large concerns 
are, of course, able to maintain their own export depart- 
ments fully competent to deal with the problems that arise. 
Another development has been the creation of a number of 
advisory bodies that frequently undertake market research 
inquiries as well. Meanwhile other traders continue to 
rely on the services of banks, trade associations and cham- 
bers of commerce for these facilities. 


Financing International Trade in Practice 


Turning aside from these background consideratiors— 
which are nevertheless important ones—to the practical 
questions of financing international trade, it will be con- 
venient if we look at the problems that face a would-be 
exporter who contemplates entering the overseas market 
for the first time (a situation that in 1951 is still likely to 
face many traders in the United Kingdom). . 

In the first place we have to recognise that he is im- 
mediately confronted by all the disadvantages of remoteness 
from his market. In a financial sense, this usually means 
that *he has little knowledge of the buyer’s means or 
integrity, owing to lack of personal contact with him. 
Secondly, in entering the export market a trader is at once 
made conscious of the time factor, for whereas in the home 
market he will not usually have to wait an inordinate 
length of time for the proceeds of his sales, in the sphere of 
overseas trade, failing-some special arrangement or outside 
assistance, many months may elapse between the manu- 
facture or processing of the goods and the ultimate receipt 
of the proceeds of sale. Moreover, other disadvantages may 
appear during this time lag. Currencies have been known 
to be devalued or, less drastically, to depreciate in value in a 
free market, and satisfactory profit margins based on a rate 
of exchange in force at the time quotations for the trans- 
action were submitted may turn out to be quite out of 
keeping with the rates ruling at the time of settlement. 
In yet another direction the potential exporter may face 
special risks. For example, it may well be in the national 
interest to export to countries whose financial record is not 
of the strongest or even to countries with whom normal 
financial arrangements do not apply. In such cases ex- 
porters will plainly have to be offered special inducements 
designed to remove the abnormal risks inherent in such 
trade. This is part of the functions of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, to which reference will be made 
later. 

Where the foreign order is larger than that usually 
handled by an exporter he may need financial assistance 
in the form of a loan or overdraft while he assembles the 
goods for shipment, and his application will be dealt with 
on its merits according to the principles of ordinary bank 
advances. The actual financing of the trading deal will 
not arise until the goods are ready for shipment. Now, 
if the exporter is sufficiently strong financially, he may quite 


well be prepared to send the goods to the foreign destination 


and patiently await the importer’s pleasure to settle, 
having in the meantime drawn a bill of exchange as 
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evidence of the debt. But many traders are not in this 
position and even if they do have sufficient liquid resources 
they may take the view that to tie them up in three, foyr 
or even six-month periods, pending settlement for their 
overseas shipments, is not an efficient method of trading. 
Consequently, they may cast around for some means of 
obviating this time lag. Here the banks come into the 
picture. 


Facilities Provided by Banks 


If the exporting customer is of good standing and the 
foreign buyer is also well regarded by the bank, then the 
latter will, if required, usually be prepared to negotiate or 
discount the exporter’s bills, which will be drawn on the 
oversea importers. By this facility an exporter receives the 
amount of his bill of exchange less interest 
immediately, and thus there is no question of tying up his 
funds for a lengthy period. The basis of the transaction is 
that the bank buys the bill but preserves recourse against 
the exporter in the event of its being dishonoured by the 
importer at maturity. 

It is not every transaction that is suitable for the negotiat- 
ing procedure just described. In many cases it is more 


appropriate to utilise one or other of the many varieties of 
bank credits which have been designed to facilitate the 
financing of international trade. 

For an example of the working of the bank credit system 
we may assume that the basis of contract between exporter 
and importer is that a shipment of goods will take place, 
the payment for which will be arranged by means of a 


bank credit to be opened in favour of the exporter by the 
importer. The details of the transaction having been settled, 
the exporter will await advice that a credit has been opened 
in his name before he assembles his goods for shipment. 
Now it may be that when advice does reach him it comes 
from an up-country bank in the importer’s country whose 
name is not familiar to him and he may then realise that 
the term “ bank credit” covers a wide field. If he has been 
forewarned he will, however, have insisted on a credit in 
his favour confirmed by a London bank—this puts a very 
different complexion on the arrangement. What then 
happens is that the foreign importer asks his local bank to 
instruct their London branch or correspondents to have 
the appropriate credit opened and confirmed and then 
advised to the United Kingdom exporter. If the importer’s 
bank are satisfied with their customer they will be prepared 
to open the credit ; and if the London bank are satisfied 
with the standing of the foreign bank they will be prepared 
to confirm the credit, which means in effect that they 


_ underwrite the transaction. 


The exporter now has the undertaking not only of the 
foreign bank whose name is quite unknown to him but 
also of the London bank that, provided he observes the 
terms and conditions of the credit, he will be placed im 
funds as soon as he is in a position to draw his bill of e 
change, attach the shipping documents and present the 
whole to the bank in London. pe: 

_ One further refinement may be mentioned. There 1s ™ 
practice another subdivision of bank credits—revocable and 
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irrevocable. With the former, the exporter runs the risk 
that the facilities on which he has relied may be revoked at 
any time up to the presentation of the bill and documents to 
the bank concerned (although, in passing, it should be 
stressed that most banks are loath to exercise such powers 
except in really unavoidable cases). Clearly, an irrevocable 
confirmed credit safeguards the exporter against all 
contingencies except that of his own failure to observe 
correctly the terms and conditions of the credit which are, 
of course, communicated to him at the earliest possible 


moment, 


‘The Basis of Bank Credits 


The smooth operation of the credit machinery must 
depend on each party observing his own side of the bar- 
gain. All international trade is based on the mutual trust 
between exporter and importer, whereby the former 
carries out his undertaking to ship the exact goods he has 
specified in his quotations or tender and the importer for 
his part agrees to make settlement promptly in accordance 
with the obligations assumed. This is the underlying basis 
of a credit transaction. The importer carries out his 
undertaking by giving the necessary instructions to a 
bank ; the bank performs the necessary réle of intermediary ; 
and it is left to the exporter to fulfil his agreed part. This he 
does by shipping the specified goods, by the specified time 
and, in some cases, by the specified boat. Put in a more 
formal way, the exporter abides faithfully by the conditions 
of the credit, which are usually pretty stringent and 
detailed, and the check whether he has so fulfilled his 
obligations is to be found in the documents he tenders to the 
bank when he presents his bill for either acceptance or 
negotiation. 

We may now take our leave of the exporter by saying 
that provided the bank in London is satisfied with the 
documents tendered it will either have negotiated the bill 
of exchange without recourse to the exporter—in which 
case the exporter will receive payment less any discount— 
or it will have accepted a bill of exchange which is easily 
discountable at fine rates by the exporter, with his own 
bank or possibly with a bill broker. The position now is 
that the London bank has a liability outstanding in respect 
of which it has the collateral security of the documents. 
These will be forwarded immediately to the foreign country 
in order that the bank which opened the credit may reim- 
burse the London bank and thus take over the liability and 
the documents. In due course, at the prearranged time— 
it may be either immediately if the bill is a “ sight ” bill or 
possibly in two to three months’ time if the bill of exchange 
is what is called a “ time ” bill—the importer will put his 
bank in funds. Now that he has discharged his obligation, 
the importer can claim the documents and proceed to 
collect the goods as a preliminary to their resale. 

From this bare recital of the essential features of bank 
credits it can be seen that they fulfil a very important 
function in bridging the time lag to which earlier reference 
was made. Importers and exporters taking advantage of 
this service are out of funds for the minimum possible time 


and there can be little doubt that a bank credit frequently 
makes possible an exchange of goods that, owing to a lack 
of financial confidence between traders in different coun- 
tries, would not otherwise take place. Nor must it be 
forgotten that a bank credit is a very flexible method of 
financing overseas trade. We have already seen that there 
are confirmed and unconfirmed credits as well as revocable 
and irrevocable. Apart from such variations, the credit 
procedure is capable of adjustment to meet special circum- 
stances. For example, an importer may be allowed posses- 
sion of the shipping documents before he puts the bank 
opening the credit in funds to meet the bill of exchange. If 
this facility is granted he will usually be required to sign a 
trust receipt whereby he will undertake to hold the proceeds 
of any sales available to discharge his maturing liability as 
well as other obligations designed to protect the position 
of the bank. © 

It is not easy to estimate the value of the goods represented 
by credits opened with British banks. If we turn to the 
balance sheets of the banks, liabilities under credits are 
not separated from other engagements which are more 
in the nature of indemnities. Under this composite heading 
the total figure involved for all the clearing banks amounts, 
at the present time, to about £480 million, and if we assume 
that the credit liabilities are for an average period of 
three months, it seems reasonable to assume that the annual 
figure for this liability must be well in excess of £1,000 
million, 


Export Credits Guarantees 


No survey, however brief, of the means for financing 
international trade would be complete without referring to 
the facilities given by the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. Ever since the end of the first world war it - 
has been widely recognised that under modern conditions 
there are certain risks inherent in international trade which 
are outside the provisions of normal insurance cover. 
Gradually during the period since 1926 facilities have been 
worked out whereby this government department, which 
operates on a commercial basis, provides separate cover for 
such risks as insolvency of the buyer ; failure of the buyer to 
pay for delivery of goods within twelve months of due date ; 
exchange restrictions or shortage of exchange in the buyer’s 
country preventing transfer of sterling to the United 
Kingdom ; the occurrence of war, hostilities, civil war, 
rebellion and revolution in the buyer’s country; the - 
occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and the 
United Kingdom ; and other contingencies. 

The latest developments in the Department’s activities 


“have been for it to assume liability in respect of special 


guarantees, particularly covering exports to North America. 
The total amount underwritten in this connection now 
amounts to some £34 million. 

That the services of the Department fulfil a need is 
clear from the fact that at the end of 1950 the total value 


_of business in the commercial sector was running at just 


over £320 million, compared with just over £240 million 
at the end of 1949, satisfying the requirements of more than 
3,000 exporters. 
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Profit and Loss 


By BERTRAM NELSON, F:s.a.a. 


A paper presented at the Incorporated Accountants’ Conference, Dublin, June 14, 1951. 


THE LATE Mr. Mark SPADE, NOTED FOR SUCCESS IN 
running a bassoon factory, attached much importance to 
the technique of personnel selection. “‘ Place the applicant 
in front of a machine and tell him to look at it. 


Df an hour later he is— Then he is more suitable for— 
Asleep Night watchman 
Gone Traveller 
Reading the paper Director 
Looking at the girl at 

the next machine Personnel department 

Contemplating Monk or Director 
Arguing with somebody Accountant.” 


The subject of “ Profit and Loss” is debatable. Much 
of the work of the professional accountant is related to the 
ascertainment and interpretation of profits and losses. In 
no other field of accountancy have there been such rapid 
changes in the last decade : in no other field is the accoun- 
tancy profession under such strong criticism. 


THE FORM OF THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


There are many published criticisms of the form of the 
profit and loss account submitted to shareholders. 


1. Why cannot every company show the total turnover and 
the cost of sales ? 


2. Since the new Companies Act, the accounts have been 
far too complicated and cannot be understood by most 
shareholders. 


3. Accountants have been so concerned with technical 
adherence to the provisions of the Eighth Schedule that 
they are not taking proper care to see that the profit and 
loss account gives a fair view of the profit or loss. 


4. There is often no single figure which represents the net 
profit or loss of the financial period under review. 
Exceptional revenue and expenditure not directly 
related to the financial period are shown before com- 
puting the net profit. 

5. The basis of the stock valuation method used is not 
disclosed. 

6. Insufficient attention is given to the treatment of initial 
allowances, which are having a distorting effect on 
published profits. 

7. Profits, after tax, are computed without any indication 
of the additional profits tax which would be attracted 
were the profits to be fully distributed. 


_ of income calculations in practical affairs is to give 


8. No indication is given of the effect of rising prices—what 

_ proportion of profit accrues from the inflation of the 
money symbol, and the extent to which amounts 
charged for depreciation are inadequate in relation to 
current replacement costs. 


Many accountants would welcome a decision by directors 
to publish fuller information about turnover and cost of 
sales. It is significant that the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants recently published useful recommendations on 
statistics relating to income of and capital employed by 
companies. In our own Accounting Research, interesting 
examples of American procedure have been summarised. 
A typical and excellent instance is that of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, which starts its annual report for 1950 


with the following summary : 
The Year in Brief 


1950 1949 


Sales 

Profit ... 

Profit per dollar of sales 

Profit per share of common stock 

Dividends paid on common stock 

Dividends per share esr on common 
stock 

Average annual earnings of hourly 
paid employees o 

Average number of employees == 

Number of employees at end of year 

Number of stockholders at end of 


Such a summary can be understood by shareholders who 
cannot perhaps follow the detailed accounts—accounts 
which show sales, costs, profits and balance sheet changes 
over a period of eleven years. There is need for experiments 
on summaries of this type and as to methods by which the 
tax position can be clearly shown. 


7 


PRICE CHANGES : THE PROBLEMS 


A major problem does, however, come from changes it 
money values. As Professor Hicks has said : “ The purpose 


an indication of the amount which they can consume 
without impoverishing themselves.” It is becoming 
increasingly evident during recent years that a profit and 
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loss account drawn up on conventional lines during a period 
of major inflation gives a very misleading impression of 
dstribuiable surplus, and that taxation is imposed on 
fictitious and non-existent profits. The direct consequence 
isserious capital erosion. There were some striking instances 
when devaluation took place: for example, the Imperial 


Tobacco Company’s special surplus of £6,209,000, on 


which tax of £3,134,545 was estimated to be payable. That 
surplus was not in any true sense a profit, since the working 
capital needed to carry a given amount of dollar stock was, 
after devaluation, increased by about 44 per cent. There 
is little doubt that the existing methods of computing dis- 
tributable profits have become unreal. If inflation had 
virtually ceased, action might perhaps be unnecessary. In 
fact, however, the problem is becoming worse. In March, 
1951, the wholesale prices of basic industrial materials had 
risen by 83 per cent. in eight months and were more than 
twice what they were a year before. 

Arguments against fundamental change in accountancy 
technique are, however, strong. “‘ Amounts set aside out of 
profits for . . . a possible increase in the cost of replace- 
ments are matters of financial prudence and cannot be 
estimated with any degree of accuracy. They are in the 
nature of reserves and should be treated as such in the 
accounts. Fixed assets should not, in general, be written up 
on the basis of estimated replacement costs, especially in 
the absence of a measure of stability in the price level.” 
(Institute Recommendations). The Millard Tucker Com- 
mittee on the Taxation of Trading Profits decisively 
rejected the view that a proper system of computing profits 
must necessarily take into account changes in the value of 
money and was strongly against acceptance of a theory 
which involves departing from known measures of value 
and dealing in abstractions. There are dangers in tamper- 
ing unduly with an accountancy statement well-established 
in public esteem by the introduction in the accounts of 
snippets of economic doctrine. The computation of profits 
is not a process of valuation but the allocation of historical 
costs and revenues to the current and succeeding financial 
periods. In practice, most companies have already 
increased their provision for depreciation substantially in 


relation to higher replacement costs. 


Provision for depreciation by enterprises : 
£ million 

1938 360 

1946 590 

1947 660 

- 1948 675 

1949 865 

(National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom 

1946-1949, Cmd. 7933.) 


It may be felt that the real problem is high taxation 
rather than any failure of accountancy technique. Any 
changes in technique would have to be sufficiently flexible 
‘o provide both for inflation carried to infinity and for the 
Teverse process—falling values. I believe, however, that 
the time has come for the accountancy profession to make 
p Am raind that accounts should show the effects of price 

ges. 


c* 


PRICE CHANGES : SOME SUGGESTIONS 


In finding a solution, it has first to be realised that major 
changes in money values have introduced a new factor into 
British accountancy technique. While it is still necessary 
to provide for depreciation on the basis of historic costs, 
some further setting aside of profits is necessary if dis- 
tributable surplus is to be ascertained accourately. It is 
important that the profession should make up its mind 
how that further setting aside should be computed. So 
far as fixed assets are concerned, there are two possible 
methods : 


(a) Estimation of the price at which the asset could be sold 
in its existing state: if this cannot be computed, the 
replacement cost less a reduction for the fact that the 
asset is partly worn out. 


(6) Multiplication of the cost of the existing plant by 
index figures depending on the year of purchase. 


If new notional figures for fixed assets can be computed 
on either of these bases, depreciation can be calculated on 
the new figures. The difference between depreciation 
calculated on historic costs and depreciation calculated on 
the new basis represents the additional sum which should 
be set aside before the distributable surplus is computed. 
The proposal is that we should first provide for depreciation 
on historic costs in the usual way and that thereafter a 
separate calculation should be made as to the additional 
setting aside which is necessary. How should this additional 
setting aside be shown ? In 1945 I suggested there was need 
for a third fundamental account between the profit and loss 
account and the balance sheet, in which would be shown 
such items as the following : 


Balance brought down for 
profit and loss account 
(true profit for the 


Policy reserves on stock 
Policy reserves for bad debts 

(ie. not relating to 

specific debts). 

General obsolescence re- 
serves 

Provision for cost of replac- 
ing assets (e.g. where cost 
of replacement has risen 
as compared with original 
cost of present plant). 

Other provisions relating to 
anticipated future condi- 
tions. 

There are other ways in which the same result might be 
achieved. The transfer might be shown in the appropria- 
tion account—* In order to emphasise that as a matter of 
prudence the amount set aside is, for the time being, 
regarded by the directors as not available for distribution, 
it should normally be treated as a specific capital reserve for 
increased cost of replacement of assets.” (Institute Recom- 
mendations). There might be a note to accompany the 
accounts. ‘ The minimum recognition that should be given 
to the problem . . . is the inclusion in periodic corporate 
statements of a careful statement of the limitations of net 
income reported on the conventional basis, under present 
conditions, and the need for retaining apparent earnings in 
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period). 
Credits not relating to the 

trading operations of the 

period under review. 
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the business. . . . It would be very helpful to show with 

informal calculations how the reported figures would be 

modified if the alternative definition of cost (“‘ replacement” 
basis) was adopted.” (W. A. Paton, Accounting Review, 

April, 1948.) 

The effect of the proposals which I am making would be 
as follows : 

1. Depreciation would continue to be written off on the 
basis of historical cost. 

2. It would be recognised that in order to compute dis- 
tributable profits, further setting aside would be 

_ necessary in relation to replacement costs. 

3. A recommendation should be made by professional 
accountancy bodies as to the way in which that further 
setting aside should be computed. 

4. The additional amount set aside would be regarded as 
a capital reserve. 

Until the accountancy profession has made up its mind 
on this subject, it is unlikely that there will be any change in 
taxation concepts of profits. The Millard Tucker Com- 
mittee was reluctant to take “ the responsibility of advocat- 
ing, as a basis for a change in taxation, a theory of profit 
computation which is not generally accepted by the majority 
of the accountancy profession or generally followed by 
companies in the accounts submitted to their members.” 

I submit that the accountancy profession should give full 
attention now to the question of the measurement of price 
changes. Inflation is a dangerous process which must be 
taken seriously. As J. M. Keynes wrote in 1919, “ There is 
no subtler, no surer means of overturning the existing basis 
of society than to debauch the currency. The process 
engages all the hidden forces of economic law on the side 
of destruction and does it in a manner which not one man 
in a million is able to diagnose.” 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PROFIT 


There is a convention that losses should be anticipated but 
not profits. The convention receives some support from the 
Companies Act, 1948, Eighth Schedule, 11 (7),. which 
provides that if any of the current assets have not a value on 
realisation in the ordinary course of business at least equal 
to the amount at which they are stated, there must be a 
note by the directors to that effect. The practice will 
probably continue while taxation is on the present basis and 
it is unfortunate that the Millard Tucker Committee, for 
reasons which seem to be quite inadequate, rejected the 
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suggestion that undistributed profits should be charged to 
tax at a lower rate than distributed profits. If some relief 
had been recommended and given, there might be more 
hope that true profits would be disclosed, unclouded by 
questions of policy. As Mr. F. Sewell Bray has written, 
“The application of the convention of anticipating losses 
in financial accounting documents and of applying the rule 
of cost or lower market value to unrealised stocks confuses 
policy with measurement and distorts the strict accounting 
definition of profit. If profit is strictly conceived in terms of 
realisation in cash or its equivalent, it is clear that unsold 
stocks must be carried over at cost until the time come; 
when it is possible to measure the profit or loss in terms of 
realisation. To anticipate a loss by writing unrealised 
stock down to lower market value is merely a question of 
policy and is not related to measurement.” I do not entirely 
accept Mr. Bray’s method of valuation but I support his 
plea for consistency of treatment, unclouded by considera- 
tions of policy, in the valuation of stock and work in progress, 
The same kind of problem arises on hire purchase transac- 
tions ; again there is a conflict between the “ profit and loss” 
concept (the attempt to show true profit) and the “balance 
sheet ” concept (the attempt to take a conservative view of 
the realisable value of current assets). 

We have recently welcomed a Draft Income Tax Con- 
solidation Bill. The draft specifically does not purport to 
correct anomalies or remove ambiguities, which abound in 
the taxation of profits. It would be an excellent step if, in 
each Finance Bill in future, some sections of tax law were 
modernised so that, over a period of years, the whole of tax 
law would be codified. This process could well start with 
the taxation of profits, when the Report of the Royal 
Commission is available. If taxation on profits were more 
just, there would be much more hope of true profits being 
computed. At present, many managements and many 
shareholders take decisions on unintentionally misleading 
views of profits. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY 


Many attempts have been made to usé the profit and loss 
account for the measurement of efficiency. A Special 
Committee of the Incorporated Accountants’ Research 
Committee has recently prepared a preliminary report on 
the Measurement of Productive Efficiency and has prepared 
a simple form of operating account designed to meet the 
accounting implications of its enquiry : 


Output Value Added 
1. Net Sates of goods and services (a) ... — 


2. Minus net purchases of goods and services 
varying with output (b)_.... Fea aa 
Xx 
3. CHANGEs in inventories (c) ... ee ee ae 


Carried Forward 


Carried Forward 
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Brought Forward 
g, CAPITAL 
i. Rents (imputed or actual) 
(1) Factory 
(2) Warehouse and salesroom 
(3) Office “s 


ii. Depreciation of real assets, measured 
in terms of end-period prices 

iii, Interest on real assets (excluding 
buildings), employed during the 
period of account, and measured in 
terms of end-period prices 


3. OPERATING SURPLUS 


Brought Forward x 


4. Minus net purchases of goods and services 
related to productive — not hie 


with output ... eee x 


Tora VALuE ADDED 


Note (a) After deducting returns, allowances, discounts 


and bad debts. 


(b) After deducting returns, allowances and dis- 
counts. Indirect taxes are included in purchases. 
(c) Subject to the valuation suggestions made in 


the text. 


Attention is drawn to the usefulness of such well-known 
subsidiary statistical information as is represented sd the 
following : 


Details of unused resources, particularly space and 
plant. 
Activity accounts in which the expenses associated 
with output are limited to those which would be 
eliminated if the particular activity ceased. 
Stability of labour in terms of the rate of labour 
turnover. 

iv. Output of services rendered expressed in terms of 
personnel employed. 

. Rates of turnover, e.g. gross output to inventories, or 

the total of real assets employed. 


Increased consideration is being given to Ratios. An 
American example (taken from the Uniform Accounting 
Manual of the National Electricity Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation) is as follows : 

Ratios 
Net Profit to Net Sales. 
Net Profit to Capital employed (average net worth). 
Cost of Production to Net Sales. 
Selling Expenses to Net Sales 
Administrative and General Expenses to Net Sales. 
Current Assets to Current Liabilities. 
Fixed Assets to Capital employed (net worth). 
Current Liabilities to Capital employed (net worth). 
- Debtors to Average net Sales per day. 
- Annual net Sales to Average Capital employed. 
- Annual net Sales to Average net working Capital. 
- Cost of Production to Average Stock. 
- Stock to Net Working Capital. 


Pw PE PS PS 


Much thought has been given to endeavours to reveal 
the effects of the good things and the bad things (i.e. 
variances from normal) that have occurred within a 
manufacturing unit itself. An interesting example is given 
by Mr. N. C. Lancaster : 


OPERATING PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Sor the Eleventh Period ended 29th October 1948 
4 Weeks’ 11 Periods 
Period to Cumulative 
29.10.48 to 29.10.48 
£ £ 


Sates: Actual ... Se 5420 71,314 
Budget -... io 6,000 
Achievement of 
Budget % ... 90.33% 
Manufacturing Profit— 


Production Activity : 
Effect on fixed overheads 
Raw Materials : Prices ... 
Usage 
Substi- 
tutions 
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Variances: (Gain + ; 
Loss —) 
Sales: Prices... a 25 + 113 
ORE «<x ar 153 — 318 
‘ Volume ... —. = 61 + 520 
+ 201 a. 1,357 
x + 20 — 37 
sa . - 45 
-- 25 _ 211 
x — 10 _ 293 
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Direct Labour : , 
Rates of Pay ... we 10 — 73 
Idle Time aie ew 20 -- 182 
Rectification of Faulty 
Work “a a. 15 _ 133 
Extra Allowances _ 10 — 58 
Efficiency -— 70 = 456 
o— _ go2 
Scrap... ot) ee 15 - 180 
Overheads: Variable ... + 185 + 758 
Fixed _ 30 _ 222 
+ 155 + 536 
Total Variances + 323 + 833 
Manufacturing Profit— 
actual ... ine a 923 + 7,433 
App: Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts ... pe a 13 oe 117 
3 + 936 + 7,550 
Less : Interest Paid —_ 17 _ 193 
Taxation Provision — 470 — 3,800 
Net Prorir—Actual ... + 449 + 3,557 


It will be seen, for example, that changes of raw material 
costs are traced to their source—an important aspect of the 
interpretation of accounts. Analysis of this type may, in 
many cases, reveal what is one of the most serious features 
of British business life—that profits and losses do not now 
mainly depend on the enterprise and efficiency of the 
individual business: they fluctuate mainly by reason of 
Government decisions on supplies; markets and prices. 


EXCESSIVE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


There is some risk that too much time and money may be 
spent on figures which mean nothing in terms of action. 
The late Mr. Mark Spade, already quoted, remarked that 
‘in an unplanned business, things just happened, i.e. they 
cropped up. On the other hand, in a planned business, 
things still happened and cropped up and so on but you 
knew exactly what would have been the state of affairs if 
they hadn’t.” Recent calculations by Mr. K. S. Lomax have 
shown how much administrative charges have risen during 
this century : 

Administrative, Technical and 


Clerical Staff per 100 Operatives 
Industry (percentages of 1948 level) 
1948 1937 1907 
Textile Finishing ... oe =. 8 76 40 
Tobacco... dat ... 100 46 
Linoleum __... ini nm 56 17 
Paint and Varnish ... a a 103 52 


These figures should be read with caution, since often the 
most inefficient business has the lowest administrative cost, 
but they show a tendency which should be watched with 
care. 

In many small businesses, cost consciousness can be 
achieved without elaborate machinery—for example, by 
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’ signals. Productivity is generally a matter for detailed study 


keeping a notebook in which are registered increase; and 
decreases in costs, measured in terms of weekly expenditure, 
In many businesses, excellent results can be achieved by 
making a list of things which can go wrong and then 
devising simple measures which will give speedy warning 


by experts. It would help greatly here if more firms were 
willing to compare experiences with competitors, not in 
general terms but in specific detail (for example, in 
laundries—the number of shirts per operator per hour). 
For many purposes, values are useless without quantities ; 
accountants are prone to spend too much time on money 
values. 


THE CONTROL OF PROFITS 


There is a general impression that “ real” profits have 
increased greatly. In fact, until recently at least, the share of 
profits in the national income has fallen considerably. 


Distribution of Personal Incomes from Work and Property before 
and after Taxation 

After Payment of 

Before Taxation Taxes on Income 

1938 1946 1949 1938 1946 10949 

>» =< - 2 2 

Wages - 37 40 ‘45 39 43 4 

Salaries a 22 24 25 22 

Pay of Armed 

Forces as 2 7 3 2 8 3 
Profits, Interest 
and Rent (in- 
cluding pro- 
fessional earn- 
ings and farm- 

ing incomes) 37 31 28 34 27°00 5 


Total 100 100 100 #4100 + #4100 100 


It is probable that new attempts will be made to control 
profits and to tax excessive profits. It is submitted that the 
following considerations should be borne in mind : 


1. The retained profits of industry in recent years have 
been too small to finance essential new developments. 


2. Wartime controls are not appropriate for present 
conditions. 

3. Of all controls, price controls are the most dangerous 
since they exert so much leverage on what is or is not 
produced, and inevitably discourage efficiency. 

4. As a long-term policy, it is much safer to use comptti- 
tion wherever possible. There is a strong case, for 
example, for the view that clothing rationing should 
have been maintained and price controls abolished. If 
that had been done, clothing manufacturers would have 
competed with each other, since supply could have 
slightly exceeded demand. 


co (To be concluded.) 
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Corporate or Individual Trustees 


“10 


ee es aed. eee We asked an expert on trusteeship, who 
nevertheless, neither connected with eniperats trustees nor acting in a professional capacity as an individual trustee, to discuss this subject 
in an objective manner. 


[ConTRIBUTED] 


Meaning of Trust Corporation 


By SECTION 205 (1) XXvl OF THE Law oF Property AcrT, 
1925, the term “trust corporation” means the Public 
Trustee or a corporation appointed by the Court in any 
particular case or entitled by Rule go of the Public Trustee 
(Custodian Trustee) Rules, 1926, to act as a custodian 
trustee. Briefly, the first part of that rule provides that a 
corporation constituted under English law, having a place 
of business here and empowered under its constitution to 
undertake trust business, may be a custodian trustee if it 
satisfies any of the following conditions: 

1. A company incorporated by special Act or Royal 

Charter; or 
2. A company incorporated under the Companies Act 
having an issued share capital of not less than £250,000, 
of which not less than £100,000 has been paid up; or 
. A company registered under the Companies Act 
without limited liability one of the members of which 
is a company within any of the classes hereinbefore 
defined. 

This definition is not exhaustive but neither the second 
part of Rule 30, as given above, nor the definition given in 
Section 3, Law of Property (Amendment) Act, 1926, is of 
importance for the purpose of this article. Quite broadly, 
the term corporate trustee as ordinarily used is intended to 
signify the executor and trustee companies formed as 
subsidiary companies of the joint stock banks and insurance 
companies. These companies undoubtedly do an increasing 
amount of trust business. Are they destined to supplant the 
private trustee ? 


Misconceptions 


As is well known, both the Public Trustee and other trust 
corporations are authorised to charge fees. These are an 
income fee during the continuance of the trust and a 
distribution fee when the trust comes to an end; and it is 
sometimes said that this is one of the arguments against a 
corporate trustee. But the argument is seldom so sound as 
it looks. It is, of course, true that a private executor and 
trustee is only entitled to out-of-pocket expenses but it is 
very seldom that in the case of an estate of any size the 
testator omits to leave a legacy to his executors and trustees 
as an inducement to them to accept office; and though the 
executor-trustee may, as the trust continues, feel that a 
rather inconsiderable value has been placed on his services, 


the sense of a confidence reposed in him is not without its 
appeal. Moreover, where a professional man is appointed 
the will almost always contains a charging clause enabling 
his firm to charge professional fees. 

Secondly, the skilled character of the services rendered 
by a trust corporation is often contrasted with the “ un- 
skilled ” administration of the private trustee. This is 
another half-truth. The private trustee may sometimes be 
an unskilled person but if, as is increasingly common in the 
case of estates of any size, a professional man is appointed 
executor and trustee, whether solely or with a member of 
the family, the technical administration of the trust may 
leave nothing to be desired. 

In short, it is only in the case of a small estate that the 
testator can reasonably expect his executor to act without 
any recompense, direct or indirect, and it is chiefly in such 
cases that an unskilled friend discharges his duties as best 
he can; usually, the provisions of the wal are simple and 
straightforward; no considerable skill is ordinarily required, 
and if there are dependants it is not unreasonable that an 
attempt is made to avoid expense. 


Legitimate Distinctions 


There are, however, various grounds on which there is 
room for debate: on some, the case for the corporate 
trustee is sound; on others that for the private (including 
the professional) trustee is strong. The corporate trustee, 
anxious to extend business, not unnaturally endeavours to 
break down resistance by indicating willingness to co- 
operate with a private trustee or with the professional 
advisers of the deceased. The private trustee has probably 
no desire to compete for trust business and the professional 
trustee is, of course, prevented from advertising. The result 
is that there is some tendency for the case of the corporate 
trustee to be brought rather insistently before the public, 
probably with the desired result, and perhaps not infre- 
quently to the loss of the professional trustee. We may now 
proceed to set out the various grounds above referred to. 


(a) Duration of the Trust 

Trust corporations generally emphasise that one of the 
advantages of appointing a corporation is that it ensures 
continuity. Just how important this will be in the mind of a 
testator depends on the sort of trusts which he desires to 
create. In the case of personal trusts, all interests created 
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by the testator must vest within the period allowed by the 
rule against perpetuities, viz. a life or lives in being and 
twenty-one years thereafter. Even this gives rise to the 
problem of continuity, for it is obvious that a merely 
personal trust may last longer than the life of the friend or 
professional adviser in whom the testator perhaps reposes 
especial confidence. But the case of a charitable trust can 
be far more serious. A charitable trust may and usually will 
continue indefinitely and if the trustees of the will are also 
the trustees for the charitable purpose, difficulties are almost 
certain to be encountered. In a well-drawn will, the diffi- 
culty will generally be avoided, for example by empowering 
the trustees to pay to the vicar and churchwardens for the 
benefit of poor people in the parish; or to the proper 
officer of a charitable institution on behalf of the trustees 
of that institution. In other words, a charitable trust is 
created by way of a charitable bequest so far as the trustees 


of the testator are concerned. However, there are extensive | 


provisions in the Trustee Act, 1925, for the appointment of 
new trustees both out of Court and in cases of difficulty by 
the Court, so that the difficulties inherent in the appoint- 
ment of a personal trustee are reduced. Moreover, in this 
very type of trust, it is to be remembered that a testator 
may indicate a general charitable intention and leave it to 
his trustee to exercise his discretion as to the charities 
which are to benefit. It is more likely that a testator would 
prefer to leave such a discretion to a personal than to a 
corporate trustee. 


(b) Protective Trusts 

The practice of creating protective trusts in which a 
principal beneficiary is to have the income from the trust 
property until hg attempts to alienate, but on such an event 
the trustees are empowered to apply income for the benefit 
of the principal beneficiary, his wife and family in their 
absolute discretion, now has statutory recognition in the 
Trustee Act, 1925. It seems fairly obvious that in cases of 
this kind, a personal trustee is more likely to be able to 
exercise the discretion in accordance with the intentions of 
the testator. 


(c) The Nature of the Estate 

Another important consideration is the nature of the 
estate, especially where the continuance of investments not 
authorised by the Trustee Act, 1925, is authorised by the 
will. If the estate consists of a business which the trustees 
are expressly authorised to continue it would seem that a 
professional trustee, especially an accountant, would have 
clear advantages over a corporate trustee, if indeed a 
corporate trustee would accept such a trust. On the other 
hand, where ordinary investments are involved, the 
experience of a trust corporation may well be great and 
valuable. Other examples, such as extensive real estate, 
will readily occur to the reader in which the possibility of 
the advantage of a corporate trustee over a personal trustee 
or vice versa exists. 


(d) Breach of Trust 

It is often pointed out that the resources of a trust 
corporation are necessarily large and serve as a guarantee 
against the consequences of a fraudulent breach of trust 
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and in the case of the Public Trustee there is a State sc. arity 
for the benefit of the beneficiaries. It is also argued that 
technical breaches of trust, not involving moral culpability, 
are more unlikely to be committed by a trust corporation 
which in the course of time gains a vast and varied experi- 
ence in the administration of trusts. On the other hand, a 
professional trustee, if not himself a lawyer, will usually 
know when it is desirable that legal advice be taken. 


(e) Taxation 

There is doubtless much to be said for the appointment of 
the accountant who will already be thoroughly conversant 
with the tax history of his clients. Particularly is this so in 
view of the estate duty provisions affecting those who have 
controlling interests in private companies. It is indeed 
probable that the accountant would be consulted by a 
corporate trustee if one were appointed, but as between the 
accountant and a corporate trustee there can be little doubt 
that in this: respect the argument must be strongly in 
favour of the professional trustee. 


(f) Convenience and Sentiment 

The fact that a trust corporation can alone give a receipt 
for capital moneys arising on a sale of settled land, whereas 
at least two private trustees are necessary; and the fact 
that when there is a trust involving a minority or life 
interest two trustees are required whereas a trust corpora- 
tion can act alone, point to the greater convenience in 
appropriate cases of appointing a trust corporation. On 
the other hand, sentimental considerations and the con- 
fidence reposed in professional advisers of many years’ 
standing often weigh more heavily in the balance than 
considerations of convenience. Moreover, difficulty in 
the selection of a second trustee is often more apparent 
than real and it miay be suggested that in the majority of 
cases the solicitor and accountant constitute an excellent 
combination. 


(g) Summary 

The conclusions are fairly obvious up to a point. There 
is very little wisdom in the majority of cases in appointing 
a private trustee who is not professionally qualified. It is 
a false economy and, as often as not, it merely means that 
the private trustee has the duty of selecting professional 
advisers or of consulting the professional advisers of the 
deceased if such exist. 

As between a corporate trustee and a professional trustee, 


_ it is perhaps natural that with every desire to reach a dis- 


interested conclusion, the accountant or solicitor will feel 
that the relationship being essentially, both in practice and 
in contemplation of the law, one of personal confidence, the 
corporate trustee must always be in this respect at a dis- 
advantage. While admitting that in some respects—notably 
continuity, resources and (to some extent) variety of 
experience—the corporate trustee has the advantage, the 
professional trustee will conceive that he has an unequalled 
ability to administer the estate and trusts of the deceased as 
he would have administered them himself. In the last 
resort, he will regard that as a consideration which should ' 
be decisive. 
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Practical Problems of Incomplete Records—11° 


THE BANK ACCOUNT 


By D. E. BOSTOCK-SMITH, a.c.a. 


THE EVER-WIDENING SCOPE OF TAXATION INCREASINGLY 
involves the preparation of accounts from incomplete 
records. The accounts are usually required for taxation 

ses only, and the accountant cannot regard his work 
as complete until they are agreed by the Inspector of Taxes. 

Various problems face the accountant in considering the 
value of the evidence of which the bank account forms the 
most important item. Should he demand to see all the bank 
accounts in such cases? Should he ask for a certified list of 
these accounts? If he does not ask for a certified list, how is 
he to know whether all accounts have been produced to 
him ? 

In a full set of books, the pass book is little more than a 

third-party voucher verifying the accuracy of the entries 
in the cash book. Normally, there is no justification for 
demanding to see pass books unrelated to the business. The 
client has made a declaration of his transactions in his 
books, and he must be prepared to stand by those books. 

But with incomplete records, the bank accounts become 
an integral part of the foundations on which the accounts 
are built. One should bear this in mind, and then hark 
back to first principles. 

(1) The accountant is required to help the client to 
complete his return form. The client signs the declaration 
on the form, and in so doing he asserts that he has taken all 
reasonable care to give the information required. ‘‘ Reason- 
able care’? may be construed as care in answering the 
questions and providing the information which the 
accountant requests. 

(2) The accounts, taken in conjunction with the report on the 
accounts, should convey to the Inspector the basis on which 
they have been prepared. Only in exceptional cases should 
they require an essay to amplify them. 

(3) The accountant is not a layman. He should apply 
reasonable skill; and both the Inspector and the client are 
justified in expecting this. This skill must be directed (a) 
towards obtaining the facts for the benefit of both parties, 
(6) examining and securing for the client the best tax 
advantages, and—sometimes overlooked—(c) performing 
these functions with that economy which should be an 
element in professional skill. 

The accountant is (or should be) paid at a skilled rate, 
and should produce skilled work. 


* This is the second of a series of three articles. The first, dealing 
with the Cash Account, was published in our July issue, on page 253. 
The concluding article, which we hope to publish next month, will be 
on Incomplete Records and Private Companies. 


PARTIALLY COMPLETE RECORDS 

Applying the foregoing principles one is conscious that 
much depends on the degree of incompleteness of the 
records. They may include a full record of receipts and 
payments, though deficient in ledgers. Normally, one 
should treat these records as complete so far as the question 
of bank accounts is concerned. The accountant will build 
up a cash account from the figures given to him by the 
client, together with the bank account. If the figures are 
accurate, then the cash account can be reconciled. Thus, 
the various transactions, as recorded, have been double 
checked. If, in spite of careful enquiry, the cash account is 
unsatisfactory, the accountant must explain the position to 
his client. If this fails, he is then entitled to enquire about 
further bank accounts. The client must be made to under- 
stand the implications in such circumstances, and be 
advised that a shortage on the debit of the cash account may 
have to be charged to sales, and contrariwise to drawings. 

The situation which arises in these circumstances, and 
the method of dealing with it, must be communicated to 


the Inspector. 


NO RECORDS 
Where records are incomplete almost to the point of non- 
existence, it can scarcely be said that the client has made 
‘a “ declaration ” of his profits. He has simply produced a 
bank pass book and requested his accountant to complete 
the income tax return. 

In consequence the responsibility of the accountant is in 
some ways much greater, because ultimately the client will 
be judged by the Revenue as being primarily accountable 
for the entries on his return form. The client will lean more 
heavily on his accountant, and the accountant must take 
special care to see that the ground is adequately covered 
by applying normal professional skill to the scanty informa- 
tion. 

The client has not made any statement of his income; 
and although he may have failed in his duty, he has not 
made a false statement. If incorrect figures are produced, 
and subsequently challenged by the Revenue, he may 
truthfully say that he had no knowledge that they were 
ncorrect. He relied on his accountant. 

It is quite apparent that in these circumstances the 
accountant must ask his client for all his bank accounts. 
It seems unnecessary to ask for a signed list; there are many 
vital pieces of information which pass between the client 
and his accountant without being committed to paper. 

In the same way, the client must be asked to give details 
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favour of the client.) 


The bank accounts and the cash purchases of investments 
will constitute important ingredients in the cash account. 
Nowadays the bank deposits are a more reliable guide 
than formerly, as the banks have discontinued their 
practise of making part-payments of cash in exchange for 


of his investments and any substantial accumulations of 
cash in hand. He holds back at his peril. (It should not be 
forgotten that additional information is frequently in 


cheques. At one time it was possible to obtain particulars 


Hands Across the Irish Sea 


In our last issue (page 265) we gave a short account of the Conference of the Society of Incorporated 

Accountants, held in Dublin from June 13 to 16, and a report (pages 283-5) of the speeches at the 

Banquet. On pages 296-300 we reproduce the first part of the paper by Mr. Bertram Nelson, F.S.A.A., 

on “* Profit and Loss.”” The following article, contributed by a member who was present, is a more 
informal commentary on this delightful and memorable Conference. 


SURE NOW IT’s A FINE THING TO BE IN 
Ireland in June even though it is a 
Conference that is the reason—and a 
Conference of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants of all things. But it was amazing 
to see how even Incorporated Accoun- 
tants can shed their grave demeanour 
and allow themselves to fall under the 
spell of those smiling Irish eyes and that 
fair city where the girls are so pretty. 

The keynote of the Dublin Confer- 
ence was friendliness and _ hospitality 
and a leisurely disregard of the clock, to 
which so many of us seem to be slaves. 
Before we crossed the Irish Sea the 
Irish Tourist Board provided us with 
maps, a plan of Dublin and other 
helpful information, and the Irish 
members showed their real pleasure at 
our arrival by meeting the early 
morning boats and seeing us to our 
hotels. There were flowers to welcome 
the ladies in their bedrooms, and the 
stewards were assiduous in looking 
after everyone at all times and in all 
places. And members soon found that 
sweets were unrationed, cigarettes 
cheap, nylons above the counter and 
food in general, and steaks in particular, 
out of this world. 

Wednesday, June 13, was variously 
described as “ the most historic occasion 
in the political life of the country ” and 
** a very eventful day in Irish politics,” 
and because of this the first function, a 
reception at the Mansion House and 
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the opening of the Conference, lacked 
the presence of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin until nearly the end of the 
reception. 

A luncheon by invitation of the Irish 
Branch followed, and there the Con- 
ference really got going. 

In the afternoon members attended 
a reception given by the Government 
of Ireland at Iveagh House in a magni- 
ficent salon, where fine wrought-iron 
work with a silver finish on the bal- 
conies, and beautiful hanging lustres, 
added to the air of luxury and splen- 
dour. And here the courtesy and 
generosity of the Dublin members was 
shown by their staying away from the 
reception and so making it possible for 
all other members and their guests to 
attend and to sample the varied drinks 
and delightful canapés and cakes. 

In the evening a performance of The 
Director, a play from the novel by Mr. 
L. A. G. Strong, the well-known Irish 
author, was ably presented by an Irish 
company under the direction of Hilton 
Edwards and Micheal MacLiammdir 
at Dublin’s famous Gate Theatre. 
The play emphasised the important 
part religion plays in Irish life, and 
though ending tragically had also its 
comic side and was much appreciated. 

On Thursday more serious matters 
took their rightful place in the morning 
and members attended at the Royal 
College of Physicians to hear two 


of these transactions, but such records have probably been 
destroyed by now. 
If the bank accounts do not appear to reflect the greater 
part of the transactions of the business, and the cash records 
-are scanty, it may be advisable for the accountant to arrive 
at the net profit by preparing a capital statement. This wil] 
avoid production of a profit and loss account that gives a 
spurious impression of accuracy. A full statement of assets 
in such cases is essential. - 


(To be concluded) 


papers. The first, given by Mr. W. L, 
White, F.s.A.A., was on “* Government 
Policy in Relation to the Economic 
Development in the Republic of Ire. 
land.” Mr. White traced the economic 
development of Ireland and the expan- 
sion of its industry since 1922, when the 
State achieved its native administra- 
tion and its fiscal economy. He 
very ably summed up by saying the 
object of his paper was to show to those 
members from the United Kingdom 
how Eire had been progressing. From 
knowledge came understanding, and 
from understanding came friendship 
—the friendship of good neighbours. 
In the subsequent discussion it was 
clear that not every Irishman was in 
agreement with Mr. White, many of 
them believing that the industrial 
drive in the South had been overdone 
and might in the long run prove 


‘harmful to the State. On the other hand 


it was emphasised that the Government 
had set up a Bureau of Industrial 
Standards and that the Control of 
Manufacturers Act restricted new busi- 
nesses to Irish nationals. 

After coffee and further informal 
discussion, Mr. Bertram Nelson,F.s.A.A., 
j.P., the Vice-President of the Society, 
presented his paper on “ Profit and 
Loss.”* Mr. Nelson discussed whether 
it was for the accountant or for the 
directors to present accounts in a 
simpler form more understandable to 
the average shareholder, particularly as 
under present conditions the existing 
methods of computing distributable 
profits have become unreal. “‘ The true 
computation of profit is necessary if 
resources are to be used in the best 
possible way; this is true of private 
enterprise and even more true of State 
enterprise.” 

Mr. C. Yates Lloyd wondered 
whether “ profits lost ought not to 
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be stated separately, and put forward 
the view that accountants certifying 
accounts could not be absolved from all 
responsibility in regard to the valuation 
of stocks even when certified by the 
managing director. Mr. Russell thought 
that attention should be drawn to 
profits not arising from manufacture 
but from the upward spiral of rising 
prices, and stressed the need for further 
differentiation between distributed and 
non-distributed profits so far as taxation 
was concerned. : 

While these discussions were in full 
swing the ladies had the opportunity of 
viewing the latest models at a fashion 
show at Messrs. Brown, Muff & Com- 
pany’s large store, but whether or not 
they made any purchases is something 
that only husbands or fathers could tell. 

The morning’s work, serious and 
otherwise, was followed by an excellent 
luncheon at the invitation of the Belfast 
and District Society—there were no set 
speeches but members and friends were 
welcomed by Mr. William Keith, 


President of the Belfast and District .- 


Society, who in lighter vein referred to 
the previous day’s reception by the 
Government of Ireland when there 
wasn’t a Government! 

After the luncheon there was the 
choice of a visit to a golf course, to 
Guinness’s Brewery, or to Phoenix 
Park and its famous zoo; and in the 
evening all foregathered to celebrate 
the golden jubilee of the Irish Branch 
at a banquet at the Gresham Hotel. 
Here was a feast indeed of distinguished 
guests and celebrities, of speeches and 
bons mots, of gay talk and repartee, of 
songs and candlelight—the highlight 
of the Conference so ably presided over 
by Mr. Mervyn Bell, President of the 
Irish Branch. 

Mr. W. L. White, in proposing 
“Prosperity to Ireland,” said the 
wealth of a nation was not measured 
by the number of square miles it 
possessed but by the number of square 
people who owned them. Mr. R. P. 
Rice, Chairman of the Revenue Com- 
missioners, in his reply referred to the 
electronic age, with anode and cathode 
replacing debit and credit. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Lavery pro- 
posed the toast of the “‘ Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and the 
Irish Branch” in a witty speech. He 
Pointed out that if accountancy was the 
youngest profession it was also one of 


the most important, and rounded off its 
membership of 8,800 to a total of 
10,000. To him accountants appeared 
as “members of the mystery of 
accountancy.” 

Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, President 
of the Society, replied, and Mr. Mervyn 
Bell, President of the Irish Branch, in 
supporting him, made a very happy 
reference to Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Garrett, who were both present. 

Mr. William Keith, in proposing 
** The Guests,” referred to the fact that 
Mr. Justice Lavery in his speech had 
raised the membership of the Society 
from an actual 8,800 to the round 
number of 10,000 and hoped that 
should he (Mr. Keith) come before 
His Honour he would not compute 
Mr. Keith’s sentence on the same basis! 

And so to Friday morning, when at 
University College, Dublin, Mr. J. D. 
Radcliffe, F.s.A.A., gave a paper on 
“The Presentation of Directors’ Re- 
ports and Statements of Accounts.” 
He took as his theme part of a quota- 
tion from Robert Colinson of Edin- 
burgh, who stressed in 1683 the need 
for accurate statements “ to satisfie the 
Concerned what has become of their 
Stock.” Directors are bound by law to 
give a true and fair view of the state of 
the company’s affairs to “‘ The Con- 
cerned,” i.e. the shareholder and the 
public, the employee, the creditor and 
the economist. He referred to the dis- 
closure of a great deal of information in 
company balance sheets necessitated 
by the provisions of the Companies 
Acts of 1929 and 1948, but said that 
while the expert had every reason to be 
pleased with the abundances now 
placed before him, to the ordinary 
reader of accounts the feast might be 
almost as embarrassing as was the 
famine. He made references to con- 
solidated accounts, which, he said, were 
not usual in Ireland, which was still 
working under the Companies Act of 
1908, and gave that as a probable 


reason why Ireland was still a green . 


and pleasant land! 

Mr. White, opening the discussion, 
thought that in presenting accounts 
more emphasis should be laid on the 
reasons for not distributing all the 
profits, such as the necessity for making 
a reserve for future replacement of 
assets on a rising market, etc. 

Another speaker referred to the 
increasing tendency to use the tabular 


and the narrative forms of accounts. 
’ Senator Edward A. McGuire gave a 
very forceful address on “ Private 
Enterprise or Socialism,” in the course 
of which he discussed the case for 
and against private enterprise, and 
the function and powers of the State 
in a truly Christian social order. He 
concluded a brilliant speech by saying 
that “ The Irish Republican Govern- 
ment was fully committed to the 
principle of private enterprise.” 

After such a stimulating morning 
members could lunch where and how 
they wished, followed by a round of 
golf, a tour of the city or a visit to the . 
beautiful house and grounds at Powers- 
court, and so to the Metropole to dance 
and sup and dance again into the early 
hours of Saturday morning. 

For those staying on in Dublin 
various attractions were arranged for 
Saturday, among them a full day visit 
through lovely country to Glendalough; 
others went fishing for trout or took a 
few days’ holiday. But all good things 
must come to an end, intellectual, 
social and gastronomical, and we all 
carried away with us from the first 
post-war Conference in Ireland many 
happy memories. 

And so to those memories of Dublin, 
of the bridges over the Liffey dimly 
seen in the blue summer twilight and 
of the plaintive call of the seagulls; to 
our memories of the Irish people, with 
their softness of speech, their gaiety of 
heart, their open-handed hospitality, 
and of the friendly Irish welcome which 
can never be the same anywhere but in 
Ireland—Good-bye now. 


What a green land it is now, this Emerald 
Isle 

With its rivers and loughs and mountains 
blue, ‘ 

Where donkeys wander about at will 

And there’s trout in the rivers, and salmon, 
too. 


Where everyone smiles and nods good-day 
As barefooted children wander by 
To the low whitewashed cottages by the 


way 
Where the peat is stacked in a pile so high. 


Where no one hurries and time stands 
still 

And leisure is something we learn to love, 

Where we can wander about at will 
trove. 
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Taxation 


The Royal Commission on Taxation 


INTEGRATION 


OF INCOME TAX AND 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


THE CoMMISSION HELD ITS FIRST PUBLIC 
sittings on June 21 and 22, 1951, and 
heard oral evidence regarding the 
advisability of linking income tax with 
social insurance contributions and pay- 
ments. 

Lady Rhys-Williams recognised that 
her original scheme must be modified, 
as it would now require too high a rate 
of tax. She suggested a cash distribu- 
tion of ros. a head per week, involving 
a 4s. rate of income tax on earned 
income (on 1950-51 Budget figures), 
and 5s. on unearned income (deducted 
at source). On incomes of over £600 
or £700, she proposed a sur-tax, levied 
in arrear. Allowances for children and 
dependants should continue. She 
thought it possible that administration 
of unemployment and sickness insur- 
ance benefits and retirement pensions 
could eventually be merged with that 
of the National Assistance Board. 

Her scheme would involve the issue 
of books of dated coupons cashable at 
a bank or post office, or, if necessary, 
special licensed shops, or deposited 
with employers, who could collect 
cash in bulk and include the amounts 
due in the wages packets. 

Employers would deduct tax but it 
would be at a fixed percentage, so 
simplifying the P.A.Y.E. system. Em- 
ployers would still pay their contribu- 
tions to National Insurance. 

It appears that the Inland Revenue 
have made submissions against the 
scheme; these submissions are not 
available, but have been seen by 
witnesses. Their figures seem to have 
indicated a rate of tax so high as to be 
a disincentive, or so low that benefits 
were too small to be effective as social 
security. Her ladyship disagreed, and 
contended that her scheme would 
involve administrative work no greater 
than the present system of stamping 
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" insurance cards and preparing weekly 


P.A.Y.E. slips. 

Messrs. Haynes and Kirton (actu- 
aries) put forward two independent 
schemes: (1) replacement of allow- 
ances for wife and children, and 
family allowances, by an improved 
scheme of untaxed family allowances, 
and (2) a simplified scheme of personal 
taxation with a level rate of tax on 
earnings and possibly a cash personal 
allowance. Under (1) the present 
social security benefits and allowances 
would be superseded by the proposed 
allowances; under (2) the National 
Insurance contribution would be incor- 
porated. The aim is to effect a sub- 
stantial measure of co-ordination be- 
tween income tax and social security. 

Both income tax and social security 
were regarded as methods of re- 
distribution of national income. Under 
certain of their recommendations, 
family status would no longer be a 
factor influencing taxation of the lower 
and middle incomes. The general 
effect would be to benefit the lower 
income-earners, particularly those with 
the larger families. 

Higher incomes would attract a 
superstructure of tax, applying only to 
relatively few of the taxpayers now 
under P.A.Y.E. There was much to be 
said for a preceding year basis here, 
merged in the sur-tax machinery. 

Existing methods of paying family 
allowances could easily be extended to 
the payment of the allowances proposed. 
The employer would deduct tax at a 
uniform rate; if the allowances were 
paid through the employer, the wage 
packet would not be depleted as it is 
to-day—a point psychologically im- 
portant. 

The witnesses claimed an important 
saving of administrative and clerical 
manpower. Lord Justice Cohen said 


‘£ on incomes up to £600, 7s. in the f 


that the Inland Revenue took g 
pessimistic view of the effect of the 
scheme. 

The Liberal Party’s scheme was 
based on a weekly payment of 1s, 64, 
tax free for every individual, adult or 
child, with an additional £1 a week for 
a person unemployed or sick, or a 
widow, and 16s. a week for any pen. 
sioner. Income tax should be 55. in the 


on earned income (8s. on unearned) 
over £600 a year; sur-tax to be 
retained, but the £600 to be increased 
by £75 per child dependent on the 
taxpayer. Insurance contributions, 
family allowances and most food sub- 
sidies would be abolished. The Liberal 
Party thought Lady Rhys-Williams’s 
scheme to provide a disincentive, and 
to place a premium on leisure; their 
scheme was a compromise between full 
social security and too high a level of 
taxation. 

Sir A. Comyns Carr, K.C., speaking 
for the party, claimed that the Inland 
Revenue report was under a mis- 
apprehension about the objectives of 
the scheme. The Liberal scheme would 
benefit the lower-paid worker with a 
family. The Revenue had overlooked 
the fact that most individuals paid 
about £13 a year or more for national 
insurance contributions. 

A further meeting was held on July 
18, and we hope to report the pro- 
ceedings in our next issue. 


Taxation 
Notes 


Wife’s Reduced Rate Relief 


IF IN ANY YEAR A HUSBAND HAS NO 
income, for example where he has 
suffered a loss in business equal to his 
income, but his wife has an income, 
the tax payable will be more if the 
wife’s income is all earned than it would 
be if it were partly unearned. 

This arises because the reduced rate 
cannot be switched between wile’s 
earned income and other income of 
either husband or wife. Here is a2 
anomaly that ought to be put right. 
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Illustration: 


Wife’s carned income 
Wife’s unearned income 


E.LR. 


PA. -- it 
Additional P.A. 


£100 at 2s. 6d. 


£400 at 5s. 
£20 at gs. 


The Finance Bill—Commniittee Stage 
(Continued) 


We reported in a note last month 
(pages 271-2) the proceedings in the 
first part of the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill. The Bill has now become 
an Act, having received the Royal 
Assent last month. We give in this note 
an account of the main points arising 
during the final debates at the Com- 
mittee stage. In the following note we 
report the changes made at the Report 
Stage. 

Executor-cum-Beneficiary—Earned Income 
Relief. — The Attorney-General con- 
firmed in debate that where an 
executor is also a beneficiary, the earned 
income allowance is granted (as an 
extra-statutory concession) on profits 
earned on the estate, so far as they fall 
to his share. 


Expenditure on Destruction of Vermin.— 
The Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury said that the Board of Inland 
Revenue have written to the Country 
Landowners’ Association saying that 
where an owner necessarily incurs 
expenditure on the destruction of 
rabbits or other vermin on his land, 
whether in response to a notice under 
Section 98 (1) of the Agriculture Act, 
1947, or otherwise, the reasonable cost 
of such destruction, less any sums 
received from sales, may be admitted 
i a maintenance claim (Hansard, 
June 18, 1951, cols. 122-3). He 
accepted as a definition of vermin: 
rabbits, hares and other rodents, deer, 
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foxes, moles and certain unprotected 
wild birds. 

Tucker Committee Recommendations.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
an assurance that effect would be given 
in next year’s Finance Bill to the new 
clauses based on the recommendations 
of the Tucker Committee, provided 
that consultations with industry yield 
no disagreement. 

Officers’ Uniform Allowances. — The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
pointed out that the uniform allowances 
laid down for officers of the Armed 
Forces did not prevent any officer from 
claiming a bigger deduction where he 
had spent a sum on uniform necessary 
in the performance of his duties. The 
fixed allowances were those the officers 
were entitled to claim-as of right 
without making a specific case. He 
promised to consult with the Service 
Ministers with a view to seeing whether 
a revision of the fixed allowances was 
necessary; it did not need legislation 
—the Treasury laid them down under 
Rule 10 of Schedule E. 


The Finance Bili—Changes at 
Report Stage 


At the report stage new Clauses were 
added: (1) extending the relief from 
estate duty in respect of land and 
maintenance funds given to the National 
Trust, to objects ordinarily kept in a 
building forming part of the land and 
given with a view to their preservation 
or use in the building, and to any 
building (and its grounds) given to, or 


in trust for, a Government Department, 
local authority, etc., for public benefit, 
provided the Treasury approve; (2) 
extending the additional personal allow- 
ance (‘‘ wife’s earned income relief ’’) 
to pensions payable under the National 
Insurance Act by virtue of a wife’s own 
insurance. 

Amendments were also passed pro- 
viding that: 

(a) initial allowances shall still be 
given on capital expenditure on the 
construction of a ship or engines for the 
ship, if a contract for the construction 
had been entered into not later than 
April 10, 1951; 

(6) no one paying untaxed interest 
shall have to make a return of the list 
of recipients for any year earlier than 
three years before the date on which he 
has to make the return; 

(c) the power to obtain information 
regarding untaxed interest paid by the 
Post Office Savings Bank shall have 
effect notwithstanding anything in 
Section 4 of the Post Office Savings 
Bank Act, 1861, which remains in full 
force in other respects (this is the 
section imposing secrecy regarding 
accounts at the Post Office Savings 
Bank); 

(d) as the said power is to apply only 
to money received or retained in the 
United Kingdom, that if a person to 
whom any money is paid or credited 
gives written notice to the payer that 
the person beneficially entitled to the 
interest was not ordinarily resident in 
the United Kingdom and requests that 
the interest be not included in a return, 
the payer is not to be required to 
include it; 

(e) for Profits Tax, public utility 
undertakers now made liable at 10 per 
cent. are to be allowed relief for losses 
arising after December 31, 1946 
(accounting periods must be split on 
a time basis where necessary); 

(f) in the provisions regarding capi- 
talisation of profits being treated as 
distributions for Profits Tax, the repay- 
ment of redeemable preference shares 
issued for full consideration paid in 
cash to the body corporate is not to be 
regarded as a reduction of capital (i.e. 
they are put in the same category as 
loan capital so issued); loan capital or 
redeemable preference shares issued in 
or towards payment for the purchase of 
a business, undertaking or property are 
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to be regarded for this purpose as if paid 
in cash. : 
' (g) any direction of the Com 
missioners of Inland Revenue that 
transactions are designed to avoid 
liability to Profits Tax must specify the 
transaction(s) giving rise to the direc- 
tion and the adjustments of liability 
which they consider appropriate, and 
no direction is to be made by reason 
only (i) that no distribution to pro- 
prietors has been made, or only a 
smaller distribution than might have 
been made, or (ii) that debentures of a 
company not director-controlled have 
been issued for cash, or (iii) by reason 
of any transaction for which the consent 
of the Treasury has been obtained to the 
transfer of control, etc., under the 
section dealing with such transfers, etc., 
(h) a company can furnish to the 
Commissioners particulars of any tran- 
saction(s) effected or to be effected, and 
if the Commissioners are satisfied that 
there are bona fide commercial reasons 
such that no direction ought to be given, 
the Commissioners are to notify the 
company accordingly; their powers of 
direction will then cease, provided, of 
course, there has been full disclosure. 
(i) the section dealing with sales, 
etc., between associated persons is only 
to apply to any particular sale if so 
directed by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, who may then give 
effect to all necessary adjustments. 
Several amendments were also made 
in the Clause dealing with transfer of 
control and similar matters; this is a 
specialised provision of limited applica- 
tion and the amendments cannot be 
summarised without reference to the 


whole. 


Lloyd’s Underwriters and Special 
Reserves 

A reader points out that the fourth 

paragraph on page 267 of the July issue 

does not give the right impression. 

This is the result of over-condensation, 

and we will now amplify it. 

An underwriter who took part in the 
arrangements from the start is subject 
to Profits Tax as from January 1, 1949. 
His first payment into the Fund would 
be for 1949-50. The gross amount of 
the payment is limited to 25 per cent. 
of the profits for the year 1948 (closed 
1950) if on the legal basis, or the year 
1946 (closed 1948) if on the conven- 
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tional basis. In either case, Profits Tax 
will be charged first on the profits of 
1949 (ended 1951). 

An underwriter who joins later will 
be subject to Profits Tax on total under- 
writing profits for the underwriting 
years (or part years) which end within 
the income tax years for which a sur-tax 
deduction is allowable for payments 
into the Special Reserve Fund. For 
example, if the first payment is for the 
year 1952-53, the amount of it will be 
based on the profits of the underwriting 
year 1951 (closed 1953) in legal assess- 
ments, on those of 1949 (closed 1951) 
in conventional cases, and he will first 
be assessed to Profits Tax on the profits 
of 1952 in either case. 


Double Taxation: Guernsey, Jersey, 
Burma, Norway and France 


The Guernsey income tax authority has 
approved, subject to the agreement of 
the States of Guernsey, the terms of a 
double taxation- agreement between 
the United Kingdom and Guernsey. 
Legislation will be necessary in Guern- 
sey to enable the arrangement to be put 
into effect. In the United Kingdom 
the arrangement requires the approval 
of Parliament. The agreement has been 
published as a draft Order in Council 
(His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Price 
4d. net). 

The Finance Committee of Jersey 
has approved, subject to the agreement 
of the States of Jersey, the terms of a 


Letter to the Editor 


double taxation agreement betwee, 
the United Kingdom and _ Jersey, 
Legislation will be necessary ir. Jersey 
to enable the arrangement to be put 


Income Tax year of Assessment 


Sm,—I refer to the article in the 
** Student’s Tax Columns,” on page 97 of 
AccounTANcy for March, 1950. 


It is stated there that the year formerly 
ended on Lady Day, March 25, but with the 
change in the calendar 11 days were added, 
thus giving April 5 as the end of the 
Government’s financial year. 

I have had occasion to refer to Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia regarding the adoption of 
the Gregorian calendar in England, and I 
find that an Act of Parliament “ for 
regulating the commencement of the year 
and for correcting the calendar now in use ” 
was passed in 1751. [t was then enacted 


into effect. In the United Kingdom ~~ 
the arrangement requires the approval 

of Parliament. The agreement has 

been published as a draft Order jp 
Council (His Majesty’s Stationery 

Office. Price 4d. net.). 

The double taxation agreement with JR stat 
Burma, which was signed in March, cies— 
1950, and a supplementary protoco| je 
signed in April last, have been pub. jy ™) 
lished as a Schedule to a draft Order in 
Council (His Majesty’s Stationery I joky 
Office. Price 6d. net). 1804, 

The double taxation agreement with Wome 
Norway, which was signed in May, has [J 18%, 
been published as a Schedule to a draft Sh 
Order in Council (His Majesty’s (Cou 
Stationery Office, Price 6d. net). 2 

The convention between the United the 1 
Kingdom and France, which was sum- intenc 
marised in AccounTANCY for February, [J wome 
1951, page 55, is now published as J% Marz 
Command 8273 (His Majesty’s Sta- J (Scotl 
tionery Office, price 6d. net). It is Yom 
subject to ratification by the United taben 
Kingdom. yore 

The following tax subjects are dealt with in M.'s 
Professional Notes: P.A.Y.E. and Preferential Wy... 
Rights; Unilateral Relief from Double Taxation; Ih on 
Purchase Tax on Labels; Inland Revenw— policy 
- Organisation and Methods; Extra-Statutory Tax ofB,, | 
Concessions. Our editorial article on page 292 and di 
discusses Estate Duty and the Family Concer. leaving 

to dut 
assume 
sequir 
exemp 
get £4 
that is 
of the 
Section 
that 11 days should be omitted after POPS 
September 2, 1752, so that the ensuing day tn 
should be September 14. The same Act ‘slate 
shortened the year 1751 by nearly three cracial 
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Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0.3.£., B.urrr., Barrister-at-Law 


DEATH DUTIES 

Estate Duty—Aggregation—Life assurance poli- 
ties—Effected in favour of wife under provisions of 
Married Women’s Policies of Assurance (Scot- 
land) Act, 1880—If wife predeceased husband 
sums assured to be payable to “‘ executors or 
assignees whomsoever”” of husband— Whether 
husband had an interest in policies—Finance Act, 
1894, Sections 1, 2 (1) (c) (d), 4—Married 
Women’s Policies of Assurance (Scotland) Act, 
1880, Section 2. 


Sharp’s Trustees 0. Lord Advocate 
(Court of Session, March 28, 1951, T.R. 81) 
was a case which should draw attention to 
the way in which statutory provisions 
intended to give protection to married 
women are being whittled down. By the 
Married Women’s Policies of Assurance 
(Scotland) Act, 1880, and the Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1882, a policy 
taken out under the provisions of either Act 
upon the life of the husband for the benefit 
of his wife and/or children is to be an estate 
by itself and, upon the death of the husband, 
isnot to be aggregated with the remainder of 
his estate. Let it be assumed that in, say, 
1930, A takes out under one of the Acts a 
policy for £5,000 upon his life for the benefit 
of B., his wife. A subsequently parts from B 
and dies in 1950 during the latter’s lifetime, 
leaving an estate of over £1,000,000 subject 
to duty at 80 per cent. Let it further be 
assumed that the bulk of A’s estate was 
acquired after his parting with B. If 
exemption from aggregation holds, B will 
get £4,900; if not, she will get only £1,000, 
that is, as A increased in wealth the value 
of the provision for B would diminish. By 
Section 4 of the Finance Act, 1894, all 
property subject to Estate Duty is to be 
aggregated so as to form one estate, except 
property “ in which the deceased never had 
an interest.” These last eight words are the 
crucial test. 

In the present case, deceased had taken 
out two policies, one for £18,000 and one 
for £2,000. Each was declared to be 
efected under the Scottish Act in favour of 
his wife, “whom failing the executor or 
asignees whomsoever” of himself. The 
Court held, by a majority, that the deceased, 
who was survived by his wife, had an interest 
in the policies which were, therefore, 
aggregable with the rest of the deceased’s 
state. The Lord Justice Clerk (Lord 
Thomson) referred in his judgment to the 


series of cases as reviewed by the Lord 
Justice Clerk (Lord Aitcheson) in Liberton 
and Craigmillar Estates v. Lord, Advocate (1942, 
21 A.T.C. 192) where the latter ended by 
saying: 

These illustrations do not exhaust the 
characteristics of the “ interest” referred to 
in the proviso, but they show how little in the 
shape of “ interest” will suffice to attract 
liability to aggregation. 

Lord Mackay, in a long and closely- 
reasoned dissenting judgment, disagreed 
entirely, and, inter verbos, asserted that 
between 1894 and 1950 the Revenue’s 
practice had been to make no attack on 
women’s policies. He declared that the case 
might “‘ settle the fate of tens of hundreds of 
women’s policies in both countries.” 

The present position with regard to such 
policies is clearly unsatisfactory. They un- 
questionably lend themselves to tax avoid- 
ance upon a large scale. For example, at 
the present time, where exemption from 
aggregation applies, each policy is regarded 
as a separate estate; and this, of course, is 
taken advantage of in many cases. Upon 
the other hand, they can be, as was the 
intention of the statutory provisions, a 
valuable protection to married women and 
children. It should not be impossible so to 
amend the law as to eliminate the one 
feature whilst preserving the other. 


Legacy duty—Abolition of legacy duty—Events 
happening after July 30, 1949—Annuities under 
will—Appropriations of annuity funds—Ascer- 
tainment of residue— Whether abolition of legacy 
duty applicable—Legacy Duty Act, 1796, 
Sections 6, 8, 12—Succession Duty Act, 1853, 
Sections 25, 32—Apportionment Act, 1870, 
Section 2—Finance Act, 1947, Section 49 (3)— 
Finance Act, 1949, Section 27. 

In re Gibbs (Ch. May 9g, 1951, T.R. 
115), Was a case involving important 
questions arising out of Section 27 of 
Finance Act, 1949, whereby, subject to the 
terms of the Section, legacy duty and 
succession duty were abolished in respect of 
legacies and successions derived from a 
testator dying after July 30, 1949. The 
testator died on December 1, 1946—well 
before the crucial date—and had be- 
queathed a number of annuities, directing 
his trustees to appropriate Consols to form 
annuity funds and so free the residue of the 
estate. Although the 1949 exemption was 


not, generally, to apply in cases of death 
prior to July 31, 1949, by sub-Sections of 
the said Section 27 it was to apply upon the 
happening of certain “events.” These 
* events ’’ may, it-would seem, be general- 
ised, although inadequately, as being events 
the happening of which creates the legatee’s 
rights as a beneficiary. Apart from the 
annuities already referred to, the residuary 
estate was to provide another annuity of 
£800 and, thereafter, other trusts were to 
come into operation. At the date of the case 
the residue had not been ascertained. 

By provisions of the Legacy Duty Act, 
1796, and the Succession Duty Act, 1853, 
the liability to duty was upon executors or 
administrators who passed it on to the 
beneficiaries; but, in the case of successive 
interests, inasmuch as the rate of duty varied 
according to the relationship to the testator 
the amount of the duty payable could not be 
determined in advance of the “ event ” and 
was contingent on the “ event ” happening. 
Any duty payable in these cases was under 
Section 12 of the 1796 Act to be charged 
upon the beneficiaries. In the present case, 
it was contended for the legatee of the £800 
annuity that there was an “ event ” which 
occurred on every anniversary of the 
testator’s death in that payment was con- 
tingent on the annuitant’s survival. The 
reply to this argument, by Danckwertz, J., 
was that under the Apportionment Act, 
1870, an annuity accrues from day to day. 
The other argument relied on was more 
subtle. It was claimed that the annuity of 
£800 which was payable out of “ the 
residuary trust fund” could not become 
payable until the residuary estate had come 
into existence in the process of administra- 
tion and, in particular, until the executors 
had assented to the trusts of the residuary 
estate and become trustees. This was the 
point at which it was claimed an “ event ” 
happened; and the Corbett (1938, 21 T.C. 
449) and other cases could be cited in 
support. Danckwertz, J., however, rejected 
this argument and held that the “ events ” 
referred to in Section 27 were not adminis- 
trative matters. The title of the legatee to 
a residuary estate remained the same before 
and after administration, although until it 
was completed he could not say that any 
particular asset or income was his. The 
material “ event ” in the case was the death 
of the testator which occurred before 
July 30, 1949; and legacy duty was 
therefore payable. 


The Board of Inland Revenue have 
appointed Mr. A. T. Evans to be Controller 
of Death Duties from August 1, 1951, in 
succession to Sir Francis H. Peake, who is 
retiring from the public service. 
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Tax Cases—Advance Notes 


By H. MAJOR ALLEN, Barrister-at-Law 


House oF Lorps 


_ Asia Mill, Ltd. ». Ryan. June 27, 1951. 


The facts in this case and the decision of 


the Court of Appeal were reported in 


Accountancy for February, 1950, page 65. 

The House of Lords held, reversing the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, that the 
“* difference ” payment did not form part of 
the cost of the stock of cotton. 


Court or Appgat (Cohen, Singleton and 
Jenkins, L. JJ.) 
Littman vy. Barron. June 15, 1951. 

The facts in this case and the decision of 
Wynn-Parry, J., were reported in Accoun- 
TANcY for June, 1951, page 224. 

The Court of Appeal, (Jenkins, L.J. dis- 
senting) reversed the decision of the High 
Court and allowed the taxpayer’s appeal. 
Leave to appeal to the House of Lords was 


granted. 


Hicu Court: CHancery Division 
(Harman, J.) 
Dale and Others v. C.I.R. July 4, 1951. 

Sir Henry Dale was a trustee of the will 
of the late Sir Henry Wellcome. His duties 
as trustee, which included the administra- 
tion of the Research Fund of the Wellcome 
Trust and control of Wellcome Foundation, 
Ltd., occupied about two hours’ work per 
day, plus fortnightly meetings. 

Under the trusts of the will, Sir Henry 
received an annual sum for so long as he 
should remain trustee. 

An assessment to Special Contribution 
was made including the annual payment as 
‘* investment income.” Sir Henry appealed 
to the Special Commissioners on the ground 
that the annual payment was “ earned 
income ” within the meaning of Section 
14 (3), Income Tax Act, 1918, and hence 
was not investment income for the purposes 
of Special Contribution. 

The Special Commissioners held, following 
Baxendale v. Murphy, that the payments were 
not earned income. 

Decision —Held, that the payments under 
the will, although not assessed under 
Schedule E, were remuneration from an 
office of profit, and hence “ earned 
income.” 

Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 

ment Co., Ltd. v. C.I.R. 

Union Corporation, Ltd. v. C.1.R. 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. v. C.LR. 

July 5, 1951. 

The appeals in each of these three cases, 
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which were heard together, raised the same 


questions, namely: 


(1) whether in Section 39 (1), Finance Act, 
1947, the expression “ a person ordinarily 
resident outside the United Kingdom ” 
means (as contended by the Revenue) in 
the context, “a person not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom ”; 

(2) whether, if the answer to (1) be in the 
negative, a company can be “ ordinarily 
resident ” in more than one place; and 

(3) whether, on the facts, the appellant 
companies were resident in South Africa 
(in the case of Johannesburg and Union 
Corporation) or Trinidad (in the case of 
Trinidad Leaseholds). 

It was agreed that each of the companies 
was resident in the United Kingdom by 
reason of its central control and manage- 
ment being located here, but it was con- 
tended for them that, by reason of the 
nature of the business conducted in South 
Africa and Trinidad respectively they were 
properly to be regarded as resident in those 
countries also. 

The Special Commissioners rejected the 
Revenue’s interpretaticn of Section 39 (1), 
set out in (1) supra, but held that a company 
can have only one residence ‘or tax purposes, 
namely, the place of its control and manage- 
ment, except where control is divided, or 


‘where (as in the Swedish Railway case, 


g T.C. 342) control amounts to so little that 
the company can be said to “‘ keep house 
and do business ” not only in the place of 
control, but also elsewhere. The facts in 
the cases of the appellant companies did not 
bring them within the scope of either of 
these exceptions, and accordingly the Com- 
missioners held that they were not 
“ordinarily resident outside the United 
Kingdom.” 

(The facts as to the nature of the com- 
panies’ businesses are complicated, and do 
not lend themselves to a brief summary.) 

Decision—Harman, J., answered ques- 
tion (1) above in the affirmative, and dis- 
missed the companies’ appeals. He also 
held that the answer to question (2) must 
be in the affirmative, although the point was 
not material in the circumstances. 


Higgs v. Olivier. July 10, 1951. 
Facts.—O., an actor, agreed with a film- 
producing company on September 12, 1943, 
to “‘render his exclusive services to the 
company as producer and director” of a 
film of Henry the Fifth. He was also to act in 
the film in the part of King Henry and to 


assist in the writing and preparai. in of the 
script, etc. His engagement was fo" a period 
of 12 weeks, to be extended if necessary for 
a further 12 months. O. covenanted, 
during the currency of the agre ment, to 
devote his whole time to the production of 
the film and not to undertake any othe; 
work. The agreement provided for paymen; 
to O. of a lump sum plus a percentage of the 
company’s profits from exploitation of the 
film 


The film was completed and first shown 
in December, 1944, by which time O, had 
fulfilled all his obligations under th 
agreement. 

On July 18, 1945, O. entered into a deed 
of covenant with the company by which he 
undertook, in return for a payment of 
£15,000, not to appear as an actor in, or 
act as producer or director of, any film for 
a period of 18 months. 

The Special Commissioners held that the 
£15,000, being consideration for a covenant 
not to carry on his vocation, was not part 
of O.’s income from that vocation. 

Decision—Harman, J., held that the 
matter was one of fact and upheld the 
finding of the Commissioners. 


Lamson Paragon Supply Co., Ltd. ». 
C.ILR. July 12, 1951. 
Facts.-The company had built up a 
capital reserve representing profit on 
realisation of assets. On March 19, 194), 
resolutions were passed in general meeting 
sanctioning 
(i) the payment of a final dividend on the 
Ordinary shares for the year ended 
January 31, 1947, and 

(ii) the distribution by way of special 
dividend or bonus of £125,000, the par 
value of certain shares in X.Y.Z., Ltd, 
held by the company, and its satisfaction 
by distribution of those shares in speci. 

The company contended that, for profit 
tax purposes, the special distribution ws 
a dividend within Section 35 (1) (@), 
Finance Act, 1947, that was expressed to be 
paid in respect of the year ended January 3}, 
1947, and that it fell to be included in the 
“gross relevant distributions” for that 
accounting period. 

The Revenue contended that a distribu 
tion of assets was not a dividend within the 
meaning of Sections 35 and 36 and hen 
that Section 35 (1) (a) was not in poilt 
Alternatively, the distribution, even if4 
dividend, was not expressed to be paid i 
respect of the year ended January 31, 194) 

The Special Commissioners upheld t 
Revenue’s contentions. «$e 

Decision—Harman, J.,. held that the dt 
tribution of assets was a “ dividend” bi 
was not expressed to be in respect of ti 
year ended January 31, 1947, and accott 
ingly did not form part of the “g# 
relevant distributions ” for that year. 
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The Student’s Tax Columns 


DEDUCTION OF INCOME TAX FROM DIVIDENDS 


A COMPANY MUST PAY INCOME TAX ON ITS WHOLE INCOME 
according to the rules of assessment under the various 
Schedules, or by deduction at source where appropriate. 
No reduction of liability can be made in respect of dividends 
payable by the company on its share capital. 

On paying a dividend, however, the company is em- 
powered to deduct and keep income tax at the standard 


rate. General Rules 19 and 21, which apply to annual 


payments, have no application whatever to dividends. The 
tax deducted from dividends in a year of assessment may 
exceed the tax paid (directly or by deduction at source) for 
that year. Nevertheless the company keeps the tax, 
provided that it is deducted in accordance with the following 
rule, viz: 

So long as the profits have been or will be taxable, i.e. 
have formed or will form the basis of an assessment, or 
would be taxed if assessments were based on the profits of 
the actual year of assessment, or have been taxed by 
deduction, the company is entitled to deduct income tax at 
the standard rate in force for the year of assessment in 
which the dividend is declared to be payable. (See General 
Rule 20 as amended by Section 7, Finance Act, 1931, and 
Section 39, Finance Act, 1927). 

It is well to interpolate here that a distribution of capital 


profits is not a dividend from which income tax is deduc- 


tible, nor is it one on which shareholders can be taxed 
(Gimson v. C.I.R., 15 T.C. 595). General Rule 20, as 
amended, applies pnly to dividends out of profits chargeable 
to tax, but applies to all such dividends, even if, owing to 
the assessment rules, the actual amount of an assessment 
differs from the amount of the income, e.g. rent may differ 
from the net annual value, nevertheless, the rent is deemed 
to be taxed for this purpose. 

If tax is not in fact deducted, as happens when a dividend 
is declared “‘ free of tax,” or if too little tax is deducted, the 
amount actually paid is to be regarded as the net sum 
remaining after deduction of tax at the standard rate from 
the appropriate gross sum, e.g. £100 free of tax is regarded 
as £181 16s. 4d. gross with tax at gs. and as £190 gs. 6d. 
gross with tax at gs. 6d. 


CHANGE IN THE RATE OF TAX 
Where the Budget Resolutions change the rate of tax, 
dividends which have been paid between April 5 and the 
passing of the resolutions will have had tax deducted at the 
dd rate. So will many dividends paid later where the 


warrants were prepared before April 10. Rules are laid 


down for dealing with this situation. We shall deal here 
only with the position which has arisen this year, when 
the rate of tax was imposed on April 10 for the year which 


began on April 6, 1951. Section 211, Income Tax Act, 1918, 
and Section 12, Finance Act, 1930, apply. These Sections 
define a Preference dividend as (a) a dividend payable on 
a Preferred share or Preferred stock at a fixed gross rate 
per cent. or (b) where a dividend is payable on a Preferred 
share or Preferred stock partly at a fixed gross rate per cent. 
and partly at a variable rate, such part of the dividend as 
is payable at a fixed gross rate per cent. 

Where a Preference dividend is paid before the passing of 
the Finance Act and has had tax deducted only at gs. in 
the £, the under-deduction can be made good by a cor- 
responding extra deduction from the next subsequent 
payment made after the passing of the Finance Act. If there 
is no subsequent payment the company can recover the 
under-deduction from the’ recipient of the dividend in 
question. 

In the case of all other dividends (including the variable 
portion of a Preference dividend), there is no adjustment, but 
the dividend actually paid (i.e. the net sum) must be 
regarded as having suffered tax at 9s. 6d. in the £ in the 
recipient’s hands. 

Illustration. Preference dividend paid: 
April 9, 1951 .. £100 


oe Oct. 9, 1951 £100 
Less income tax at gs. od 45 


At 10s. . 50 


£55 £50 


The true dividend for the year is £200 
Less income tax at gs. 6d. di = 95 


£55 + £50 = £105 


Ordinary dividend paid May 1, 195 ; . £100 
Less income tax atgs. .. os sie oe oe 45 


£55 
This is regarded as having suffered tax at gs. 6d. and treated 


as a gross sum of £104 15s. 3d., no adjustment being made on 
future payments. 


DIVIDEND VOUCHERS 
Every dividend warrant, cheque or order must be accom- 
panied by a statement showing: 

(a) the gross amount which, after deduction of income tax at 
the standard rate, corresponds to the net amount actually” 
paid, and 

(6) the rate and amount of income tax thereon, and 

(c) the net amount actually paid 

(Section 33, Finance Act, 1924; Section 20, Finance Act, 
1940). And if the company has had any double taxation 
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relief, the “ net United Kingdom rate” must also be 
stated (Section 52 (2) (4), Finance (No. 2) Act, 1945). 


‘ 
EFFECT OF CHANGE OF RATE OF TAX ON ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


ETC. 


It is appropriate here to include a note of the position of 


the deduction of tax in 1951-52 from: 


(1) Dividends and iriterest paid out of the Public Funds. 

(2) Dividends, etc., paid out of Public Revenue of other 
countries or from any body of persons not resident in the 
United Kingdom entrusted to an agent for payment, or 
realised through bankers, etc., in the United Kingdom. 

In these two instances, the paying agents who have 
deducted at gs. in the £ must furnish to the Revenue a list 
of the payments and the names and addresses of the 
recipients. The Revenue adjust the under-deduction. 


lines. 


Schedule A, and payments for wayleaves, etc., for electric 
(6) Rents payable under leases granted for a term 


exceeding 50 years if property chargeable to income tay 


duties. 


under Schedule A, rentcharges, fee farm rents and fey 


In these four instances, (%)-(6) above, the under. 


deduction must be made good by a corresponding over. 


deduction from the next payment, as in the case of Prefer. 


ence dividends. 
Illustration. 


(3) Interest, annuities and patent royalties not in (1) or 


(2). 


(4) Copyright royalties paid to non-residents. 


(5) Rents, mineral rents and royalties of mines, gas- 
works, waterworks, railways, etc., not charged under 


Publications 


THE NATURE OF MANAGEMENT. Edited by 
H. R. Light, B.sc. (Econ.). (Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, Ltd. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

The technical knowledge which must 
nowadays be acquired by the aspirant to 
management can, in the main, be obtained 
only from text-books and other literature on 
the individual subjects which it is now 
regarded should constitute managerial 
education. In his excellent book, The Nature 
of Management, Mr. Light provides what may 
not inaptly be described as a handbook to 
managerial background. 

The purpose of the book—as stated in a 
very appropriate introduction by Lt.-Col. L. 
Urwick, 0.B.E., M.c., M.A.—is to provide a 
text-book for students taking “‘ The Nature of 
Management” paper in the Common Inter- 
mediate Examination recommended by the 
Report of the Committee on Education for 
Management (1947) and adopted by the 
Ministry of Education, the British Institute of 
Management and the several management 
institutions concerned. The book is an 
injunction to students to enquire what 
management is about, how it is used and 
by whom. P 

There are nine chapter headings—The 
Purpose of Management, Organisation, 
Purchasing, Production, Distribution, 
Development, Personnel, Control, Some 
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Modern Tendencies. That these are sub- 
stantially in line with the specialist divisions 
comprising the Information and Research 
Department of the British Institute of 
Management is indeed interesting. 

Under organisation the author refers to 
job analysis, the process chart, the functional 
diagram and the organisation chart as the 
four principal techniques adopted in 
organisation review. After mentioning the 
recognised grouping of activity under 
development, production, distribution, 
financial and personnel, he refers to typical 
sub-divisions within this grouping. ‘ 

In the well-composed chapter on pur- 
chasing there is reference to the improve- 
ment in recent years in the techniques of the 
buying profession. The function of pur- 
chasing, relationship with other depart- 
ments, procedure, organisation, source of 
supply, inspection and stock ordering 
are headings most appropriately adopted. 

Under production Mr. Light indicates 
the processes of production. As to the nature 
and scope of the organisation of production 
he has, as he says, thought it “* advisable to 
adhere to the recommendations of the 
British Standard 1100 Part 1, from which 
the explanatory chart is reproduced by kind 
permission of the British Institute of 
Management.” The preliminary stages 


On April 15, 1951, A. paid interest on a loan amounting to £4p, 
less tax at gs., or £22 net, at the same time repaying half the loan, 
The adjustment on October 15, 1951, will be as follows: 


£adal oa 

Interest for half-year ia 20 0 0 
Less tax at gs. 6d. thereon . « Oe © 
» >», 6d. on £40 paid April15.. 1 © o 

10 10 0 

£9 10 0 

a 


If the whole loan had been repaid on April 15, 1951, the tax 
of £1 under-deducted could be recovered from the payee. 


which require consideration in the founda. 
tion of production organisation are referred 
to as being suitably grouped under sales 
forecasting, specification of the product and 
operation specification. The “ high-light” 
of this chapter is the pregnant part dealing 
with manufacturing methods. 

In his references to distribution the author 
states that methods of distribution are closely 
linked with the type of product and the 
buyer. He differentiates between products 
distributed in industry and those distributed 
to the general public. There is included an 
indication and review of some of the 
principal sources from which may be 
obtained the data necessary for market 


research. Price determination, publicity, : 


service, warehousing, packing and trans 
portation are the headings under which 
there is again much of very practical 
import. 

Development as based on research, market 
trends, new materials, improved technical 
processes and new uses for old materials i 
fully considered. 

The author prefaces a useful discussion of 
how to cope with the human factor by 4 
definition of personnel management as the 
“art and science of the correct selection, 
methodical development and _ effective 
utilisation of the labour force.” 

Mr. Light also brings out many impor 
tant procedures in financial control, includ- 
ing a reference to the several methods of 
costing. 

His last chapter, “ Some Modern Tet- 
dencies,” is excellent reading. 
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There can be no doubt that the student 
for the Common Intermediate Examination 
who retains the knowledge contained in this 
excellent book will have an invulnerable 
defence to the probe of the examiner. To 
those who already occupy a managerial 
gat the time spent in reading the book 
would be time well spent. 

F. A. R. 


AGRICULTURAL DEATH DuTiEs. By W. 
Walker Watson, with a foreword by Major 
R. G. Proby, m.c. (The Country Gentlemen’s 
Association, Ltd., 3, Fulwood Place, London, 
W.C.1. Price 10s. 6d. post free.) 

This is an interesting and informative 
publication which reviews the law and 
practice of estate duty as affecting agricul- 
tural property and makes proposals for a 
sries of reforms designed to retard the 
“fragmentation”? of so many private 
etates. It will serve as a refresher to those 
versed in the law of estate duty; to those 
not so fortunate, it will give them the 
clearest possible explanation, which can be 
understood by any layman. 

Among matters explained and discussed 
are impact of the duty (a) as a result of 
aggregation; (b) on life assurance policies 
taken out with the aim of providing towards 
payment of duty; (c) on settied land, etc.; 
(d) on mansion houses, cottages, etc.; (e) 
on timber, (f) on landed estate companies, 
and so on. Advice is given on minimising 
the duty arising under the Finance Act, 
1940. 

The 45 per cent. rebate on agricultural 
land invites speculation in such land. 
Sound advice is given as to payment of duty, 
interest, etc., and on gifts to the National 
Trust and public bodies. The only point 
in which we think there is a flaw is on 
page 44, where the rate of interest on estate 
duty on timber sold is given as 3 per cent., 
although the correct rate of 2 per cent. is 
mentioned earlier when dealing with 
interest in general. It is not made clear 
that interest runs only from the date of sale. 
This is a very minor criticism in a book we 
have read with great interest, enjoyment 
and edification. H. A. R. J. W. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING. By Harry 
H. Wade. (Chapman and Hall, Ltd., London; 
john Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Third 
Eiition. Price 98s. net.) 

This is a book which teachers of account- 
ing would be well advised to study, and 
students should welcome, because it empha- 
wes the “ why ” of things rather than the 

“what.” It is a successful attempt to in- 
duce interest by reason and thus foster 
inderstanding. 

Simple and clear examples illustrate each 
sep in the development of three “ funda- 
mental equations *? which Professor Wade 
tgards as the bases of the balance sheet, 


the profit and loss statement and the capital 
statement. We found ourselves thi 
how much easier things would have been 
in our own pre-examination days if such 
text-books as this had been available. 

The author does not seek to air his own 
views on controversial matters, as is shown 
by his careful avoidance of personal opinion 
on such questions as “ replacement” as 
opposed to “ historical ” cost as a basis for 
depreciation. On this he reprints the 
opinions of the American Accounting 
Association and leaves the matter there. 
Nevertheless, the entries suggested if re- 
valuation takes place because of changed 
money values are carefully thought out, and, 
meet the case with admurable precision. 

Useful accounting ratios are explained as 
a means of interpretation of balance sheet 
and profit and loss statements, and although 
a great deal is here left unsaid, it is to be 
remembered that the text is a “ survey” 
and not a detailed exposition. 

English students will find the chapter on 
“* partnerships ”’ helpful, because it deals so 
clearly with the problems of profit sharing 
and partnership changes peculiar to this 
type of organisation. The company or 
corporation laws of the various States of 
America do not conform to the British, and 
so the chapter on corporate accounting 
contains much which does not apply in the 
United Kingdom. Nevertheless, it is all of 
interest and indeed of examination impor- 
tance. The general principles of costing are 
expounded when the author turns from the 
accounts of a merchant to those of a manu- 
facturer. To wind up there are 93 problems, 
graded according to the progressive matter 
of the text, in addition to the excellent 
recapitulation and problems which close 
each chapter. 

There are some matters with which the 
reviewer disagrees, others which he feels 
could be better explained if more space were 
allotted to them, but he has no doubt that 
this is a book which will help teachers to 
explain, not in terms of convention but in 
terms of mathematics, what is done in 
accounting processes. R.A. 


ACCOUNTING FOR MANAGEMENT. Produced 
by Tube Investments, Ltd. (British Associa- 
tion for Commercial and Industrial Education, 
Management House, Hill Street, London, W.1. 
Price, 2s. post free—remittance with order.) 
This booklet has been produced by Tube 
Investments, Lid., as part of their training 
programme for supervisors, and its publica- 
tion will meet a real need, as there are few 
simple analyses of this complicated subject. 
The average foreman thinks of the 
accounts department as an overhead, a 
department producing nothing of value to 
the production man. As the foreman is the 
man who is directly responsible for the 
usage of materials and labour, it is essential 


that he should understand exactly what help 
he can expect from the cost accountant. 

In the past, the training programme for 
supervisors has, in most firms, ignored cost 
control, so that the supervisor thinks only in 
terms of production. This thinking must 
now be modified; it must be production 
at a cost, and this can only be obtained by 
active co-operation between the foreman 
and the cost accountant. 

The booklet points out that one of the 
chief functions of the cost accountant is to 
disclose wastage, not from the viewpoint of 
criticising the supervisor, but to enable him 
to make his departments more efficient by 
eliminating this wastage, and thus bringing 
down the cost of the product. 

One of the chief needs of industry at 
present is a reduction in product costs. By 
including this booklet in training pro- 
grammes for supervisors, industry will be 
taking practical steps to achieve this end. 

H. K. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BUILDING SOCIETY BRANCHEs: Their Develop- 
ment and Organisation. By a Research 
Group of the Building Societies Institute. 
(Franey & Co., Ltd., Graham House, Tudor 
Street, London, E.C.4. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


w.P.M. 1899-1949. THE PATTERN OF A 
GREAT ORGANISATION. (The Wall Paper 
Manufacturers, Lid., King’s House, King Street 
West, Manchester, 3.) 


Kalamazoo Posting Box 

The new Kalamazoo posting box, of 
English make but already widely used in 
the U.S.A., has just been released for the 
home market. It is a new type of container 
for machine or hand-posted records, as 
light and convenient to handle as a normal 
ledger, securely locked at each end_ but 
convertible in three seconds into an open 
tray. The box is made in a light aluminium 
alloy, and is available in three sizes, to take 
records up to 14 in. wide and 11 in. deep. 
It is suitable for any records of a confidential 
nature, or where quick posting and refer- 
ence are required. 


City of London College—Accountancy 
Courses 


Comprehensive evening courses in preparation 
for the Intermediate and Final examinations of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants, and an 
Introductory course for newly articled clerks 
and others who have just joined the profession, 
will be held during the winter. Courses of 
lectures will also be provided on income tax and 
profits tax in preparation for the examinations 
of the Institute of Taxation. The session will 
commence on September 24 and the enrolment 
evenings will be September 17 (last session’s 
students only), 18 and 19. Enquiries should be 
addressed to the Secretary of the College, 
Moorgate, E.C.2. (MONarch 8112-3-4). 
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FINANCE 


The Month 


Market See-saw 

HOPE OF PEACE IN KoREA, TALK OF POSSIBLY 
favourable results from the Persian débdcle, 
and further threats to take action against 
those who increase dividends have tended 
to accentuate the recovery in the Funds 
which seemed to be due after the protracted 
fall. The recovery to date has been of the 
order of a point in the longer-dated stocks 
and advantage was early taken of the 
improvement to float £75 million of Gas 
stock 1969-71 at 98 per cent. This fitted 
quite well into the structure of rates when it 
was offered, but there was no reason to 
suppose that the demand existed to absorb 
_ it, even though calls were spread out until 
just before Christmas. The issue was over- 
subscribed but it is generally assumed that 
the great bulk of it has gone to the public 
departments and that it will eventually be 
on tap, if and when the time comes that the 
public is on the feed. That time has 
certainly not come yet, although there is 
some evidence that the recovery in market 
activity may come earlier than the autumn. 
Meanwhile it is anybody’s guess what will 
happen in Persia, while even on the 
assumption of an early end to hostilities in 
Korea, it seems improbable that that will 
make any real difference to the economic 
set-up in this country. The relief to actual 
outlays will be comparatively modest, and 
it should certainly make no difference to the 
speed of rearmament. Other factors, 
probably of greater importance, are working 
in the opposite direction and there is no 
reason to revise views as to the inadequacy 
of the Budget proposals to fight inflation. 


Lull in Equities 
The season of the rapid flow of reports of 
major companies is now over, and the 
absence of excellent results, coupled with 
talk of dividend limitation and of something 
in the nature of a consumers’ strike, might 
well have produced a sharp recession in 
industrial ordinary shares. Actually there 
has been a see-saw movement resulting 
in a modest net decline, but distri- 
butive shares and those of commodity 
producers have faréd rather worse as the 
result of some recession in wholesale prices 
and the slowing down of demand in the 
shops after the buying of the early months 
of the year. This buying was due at least 
as much to an attempt to get in before the 
rise as to any other factor, but it seems 
improbable that individuals have accumu- 
lated really substantial stocks. Everything 
in this field depends, of course, on the 
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in the City 


success of the Government in containing the 
inflationary demand for higher incomes and 
in securing the necessary switch to arma- 
ment production. One commodity share 
group which, naturally enough, moved 
against the trend was gold shares: they rose 
appreciably, but have lost almost all the 
gains secured at the close of June on the 
emergence of the threat of a new payments 
crisis and the disappearance of the last 
fears of a revaluation of sterling. The net 
effect of these movements, as reflected by 
the indices of the Financial Times, is shown 
by the following changes between June 19 
and July 24: Government securities from 
101.48 to 101.78; industrial ordinary 
shares from 137.3 to 132.7; and gold mines 
from 106.24 to 109.65. 
Dearer Credit 

If recent weeks have seen a slight improve- 
ment in the value of Government securities, 
and a resultant fall in the long-term rate of 
interest, further progress has been made in 
adjusting short-term rates, in so far as they 
affect non-Government credit. Towards 
the end of June the London clearing banks 
reached some sort of an understanding that 
charges for overdrafts and other accommo- 
dation should be raised by } to } point, at 
least in those cases where the charge was 
low. This example is likely to be followed by 
the London branches of the Scottish banks, 
but rates in Scotland are already fairly high. 
Early in July this step was followed by a 
relatively sharp advance in bill rates. After 
a series of rises of never more than 1/16, fine 


bank bills have now risen, in general, by | 


5/16 in a single step, while commercial bills 
rose by } to } point at the same time. Of 
course, the sharpness of the rise is a reflec- 
tion of the fact that the discount houses are 
being asked to pay more for their money 
from the clearing banks, the rate for loans 
against bills, other than Treasury bills, 
having been raised from } to } per cent. 
The rate at which the banks will buy such 
bills is also raised from § to } per cent. This 
is another step in the adjustment demanded 
by the shortage of savings, but it still does 
not affect the rates at which the Govern- 
ment is raising money. Not, of course, that 
the credit of the Government is, relatively, 
any better than that of other borrowers, but 
because it can call the tune as regards the 
bill and T.D.R. rates. . 


Option Dealings 
Although, as mentioned above, it seems 
possible that stock market activity may 


return early this year, there is no doubt that 
conditions are at the moment not such ag tp 
give either brokers or jobbers a very rich 
return. This no doubt explains the timing 
of a renewed demand by a group of the 
latter for the resumption of dealing jp 
options. This is the principal form of pre. 
war speculative machinery whic! has not 
yet been restored and those who ar 
interested in this type of business feel that 
it would substantially increase turnover. 
It will be appreciated that a larger turnover 
means closer prices, and that is an advantage 
to all those using the exchange. Even 
granting this, there is some difference of 
opinion as to the merits of restoring options, 
Except before 1914, they have never been 
very widely used, and they are certainly not 
a form of operation in which most brokers 
would advise the average client to indulge, 
There is a feeling that, however unjustifiably, 
catering for the speculator would affect 
public opinion adversely, while many would. 
expect that the addition to the general 
volume of business would not be sufficient 
to have an appreciable effect on ease of 
dealing. It is pre-eminently a matter for 
the Council to decide after investigation and 
it is not impossible that some qualified form 
of dealing might be permitted which would 
ease the market for the professional operator. 


Japanese Bonds 

In a very restricted field the event of the 
month has been the further recovery in the 
bonds of the Japanese Government on the 
announcement of the terms of a draft treaty 
of peace. The obligation to resume service 
of this debt in some form has been acknow- 
ledged and holders seem to expect a sub- 
stantial reward in the not-too-distant future. 
A certain piquancy is added to the situation 
by the recollection that Mr. Dalton was 
particularly scornful of those who adopted 
this particular speculation at the time when 
he was raising the prices of Government 
securities by his ill-advised policy of ultr 
cheap money produced by inflation. 


Mr. John S, Coleman, president of Bur 
roughs Adding Machine, Inc., Detroit, and 
a director of the British subsidiary, Bur 
roughs Adding Machine, Lid. he 
announced the acquisition of Contr 
Instrument Company, Inc., designers and 
manufacturers of electronic instruments and 
fire control devices for the U.S. Navy. He 
said that the science of electronics, in which 
Burroughs had been doing extensive work 
in recent years, was of increasing import 
ance to the United Nations’ defence pr 
gramme. The new company’s experience 0 
electronic control devices would enable 
Burroughs to accelerate its long-range plas 
to equip the business systems of the future 
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Points from Published Accounts 


—— 


General Motors Show How 


JuoceD BY THE COMPARATIVE SIZES OF BRITISH 
and American newspapers—but hardly on 
any other criterion!—the 1950 report of 
General Motors Corporation, covering 56 pages, 
isterse. Included in that total are five pages 
of pictures of senior directors, a page 
facsimile of the accountants’ certificate, and 
numerous pictures and charts to give the 
shareholder a cosy sense of possession. The 
real meat of the accounts is set out on four 
pages, and a useful feature is the showing of 
earnings per share of common capital stock. 
Total assets amount to $3,444,195,961, and 
there is a summary of the corporation’s 
investments outside the U.S.A. One page is 
devoted to presenting net sales, net income, 
dividends paid, and earnings for the 
common stock, for every year since 1917— 
areal feast for the chartist and statistician. 

With sales and other income equalling 
$7,563 million, the corporation is clearly 
one of the most important United States 
manufacturing groups, and it has attained 
a laudable standard in presenting its 
results. It has not been afraid to show 
how widely common stock dividends have 
fluctuated over a long period. It should not 
be beyond the ability of British companies 
to give shareholders a long-term dividend 
record; a profits record, based on published 
accounts of the pre-Cohen era, would in 
many cases be useless, but the sales and 
income figures for those years may be at 
hand. As for earnings for dividends, how- 
ever, there are often such wide variations in 
the calculations by statistical services and 
the financial Press, that presentation of these 
figures would need to be accompanied by 
numerous footnotes in order to satisfy all 
the critics. In these days of diverse treat- 
ment of initial allowances relief, the trading 
profit is frequently the only reliable guide to 
the earnings experience. 


Mirage Reserves 
Only a very few companies have recognised 


that, while the tax on distributed profits has ~ 


ben in existence, all profits added to 
tevenue reserves would be liable for this tax 
ifthey were to be distributed. This recogni- 
ton has taken the form of charging dis- 
tributed profits tax on the assumption that 
profits were divided fully amongst share- 
dlders, 2 very realistic approach indeed. 
We shall wait to see how they deal with this 
problem in their next accounts. Will they, 
We wonder, acknowledge that if those 
"serves are distributed they will bear 
Profits tax deduction at the current rate ? 
For instance, if £200,000 was set aside when 
distributed profits tax ruled at 20 per cent., 


‘ 


will the next accounts show a deduction to 
allow for the extra 20 per cent. that would 
be currently payable if this reserve were to 
be distributed in addition to the full 40 per 
cent. debit that would, on the established 
precedent, be charged against the profits 
shown in the accounts? 

In the event of distribution there would 
be an income tax rebate, but it is a chasten- 
ing thought that a quite large part of the 
revenue reserve transfers made since the 
début of Profits Tax is not really tangible. It 
is a fundamental point which new com- 
panies and their shareholders would do well 
to bear in mind. Good profits are being 
made in these inflationary days, but if a 
recession comes, Boards might feel most 
reluctant to sustain shareholders from 
reserves, in view of the extra Profits Tax 
liability that would be incurred, particularly 
the newly-formed companies which have a 
hard enough job, anyway, to build up their 
reserves. 

This note is inspired by the Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefold capital repayment of 5s. per 
Ordinary unit “ tax free.”” This payment 
comes out of the capital profits that have 
arisen from nationalisation of certain of the- 
iron and steel interests. In an interesting 
examination of the tax liability that had been 
incurred by this distribution the Investors’ 
Chronicle said that at first sight it seemed 
impossible that receipts of a capital nature 
which did not rank as profit for income tax 
purposes should yet be capable of attracting 
Profits Tax. Clearly, a part of this capital 
profit represents reserve accretions made in 
the Profits Tax era. According to the journal 
quoted, it is believed to be possible that the 
whole matter may be ventilated in the 
Courts. 

A very interesting comment on this aspect 
of revenue reserves is given by Mr. E. 
Duncan Taylor, chairman of North Central 
Wagon and Finance, who is a Chartered 
Accountant. He has this to say: 


Although most companies neither proyide 
for nor disclose the additional liability to 
Profits Tax which becomes payable in the 
event of distribution of profits in respect of 
which relief for non-distribution has been 
given, whether such distribution occurs while 
the business is being carried on or in the event 
of liquidation, we consider it prudent to make 
provision for this contingent liability. Further, 
we take the view that shareholders are 
entitled, in the absence of any indication to 
the contrary, to assume that the full balance 
standing to the credit of profit and loss 
account is in fact available for distribution 
and that full disclosure of the contingent 
liability for additional Profit Tax is essential 
to the giving of a true and fair view of the 
profit for the year and of the state of the 


company’s affairs at the date of the balance 

sheet. 

The accounting mechanics need no 
explanation here, but it is refreshing to see 
that the Damoclean nature of the dis- 
tributed Profits Tax is appreciated by yet 
another Board of directors. 


What is Profit ? 

The joint auditors’ certificate to the accounts 
of Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited states: 
“The balances shown as"profit on State- 
ments B and C are after making the transfers 
to reserves as stated in Note (XII) on 
Statement B. Subject to the foregoing .. .”’ 
These reserves are for replacement of fixed 
assets and for stocks, and the note remarks 
that in 1949 the profits shown at three 
stages were after crediting net exchange 
differences arising mainly on consolidation 
and writing back stock reserve, and after 
setting aside reserves for replacement of 
fixed assets. It would appear that there is a 
friendly agreement to differ between the 
company and the auditors as to what con- 
stitutes profit, with the auditors contending 
that these reserves allocations should not be 
deducted where they have ‘been. The 
transfer to fixed assets replacement reserve 
is made before striking the trading profit, 
while the transfer to stocks reserve is made 
before striking the profit before taxation; 
presumably the auditors would prefer them 
to be transferred after striking the profit 
after taxation. There is, in short; the school 
of thought which believes that it is best not 
to strike a really hypothetical net profit 
figure, and another which believes that 
transfers to reserves are transfers made from 
net profits that are available for distribution 
to members. (What is your opinion, 
reader?) 

- There is certainly safety in sticking to the 
description “profit” without using a 
preceding adjective, but with succeeding 
explanatory matter. Boots Pure Drug, for 
instance, begins its tabular profit and loss 
account with a figure which a footnote 
indicates is arrived at after charging all 
expenses including remuneration of auditors, 
repairs and renewals, provision for deprecia- 
tion and amortisation, and directors’ 
remuneration, the amounts of these four 
items being shown and totted up. 


Excising Deferred Repairs Relief 

The different ways of dealing with tax relief 
on deferred repairs have been mentioned 
before in these notes. Barclay Perkins, the 
Southwark brewers, obtained relief of 
£178,750 in the year to March 31 last, and 
so it adds an identical amount from profits 
to the deferred repairs provision. Moreover, 
in order to show a normal tax charge, the 
appropriation is added on to the reduced 
tax charge before striking a group profit 
after taxation. This is a sound idea. 
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LAW 


Legal 


Notes 


Execution of wills 

The formalities necessary for the due 
execution of a will are comparatively simple, 
but the recent case of In the Estate of 
Davies (1951, 1 A.E.R. 920) shows how 
strictly those formalities must be observed. 
A testatrix made her mark in the presence 
of a witness who then put her name to the 
will. While testatrix and witness were still 
together, a third person entered the room : 
the testatrix acknowledged her mark to him, 
and he too signed. It was held that the will 
was invalid: the testatrix should have 
acknowledged her mark in the presence of 
both the attesting witnesses before either of 
them signed. 


Legality of contract of employment at a salary plus 
a fixed sum for expenses. 

There is nothing improper in employing 
a man at a salary plus a fixed sum for 
expenses if that sum is a reasonable esti- 
mate of the expenses which the man will 
actually incur. But, if the sum is a sham 
figure, the inference is that the parties inten- 
ded to evade or postpone the payment of 
income tax, and in Napier ¥, National 
Business Agency, Ltd. (1951, 2 A.E.R. 
264) the Court of Appeal has decided that 
a contract of employment on such terms 
is illegal. . 

N. was engaged by the company to act 
as their secretary and accountant at a 
salary of £13 a week together with £6 a 
week for expenses. The company terminated 
the employment and a dispute arose about 
the length of notice that N. ought to have 
been given. At the hearing in the County 
Court the Judge, as he was fully entitled 
to do, himself took the point that the 
contract might be illegal and investigated 
the matter. ‘The company had deducted 
tax before payment of the £14 salary and 
had disclosed on the appropriate forms that 
N. was also being paid £6 a week for 
expenses; N. had at some stage made a full 
disclosure of the circumstances. Neverthe- 
less, the Judge found that, when N. was 
engaged, neither he nor the company 
expected that the expenses would amount 
to anything like £6 a week, and he inferred 
that the intention of the parties was to avoid 
or postpone the payment of income tax. 
The Court of Appeal held that the Judge 
was justified in his finding and that, even if 
N. had been given insufficient notice, he 
could not sue the company for salary or 


expenses. 
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The short judgment of Denning, L.J., is 
well worth noting in detail: 

In these days of high income tax there is a 
great temptation for employers and servants 
to describe remuneration as being in part 
salary and in part expenses. This is done in 
the hope of evading tax on the part described 
as expenses, and the temptation must be 
resisted. In order that an expense allowance 
should be valid, it must be a genuine estimate 
of the expenses to be incurred. The insertion 
of a fictitious figure for expenses in order to 
defraud the revenue is illegal. It vitiates the 
whole remuneration and disentitles the 
servant from recovering any part of it. . . . 
I think the decision of the Judge was quite 
right. It will have a very salutary effect if it: 
stops people putting in fictitious figures for 
expenses. 


By Section 1 of the Road Traffic Act, 
1934, a speed limit of 30 m.p.h. may be 
imposed on a road if the road is provided 
with street lamps not more than 200 yards 
apart, or if there is a direction in force 
under the Act. In Boyd Gibbins v. 
Skinner (1951, 1 A.E.R. 1049), S. admitted 
that he had been driving at more than 
go m.p.h. on a road where the ordinary 
limit signs were proved to have been 
standing. There were no street lamps and 
the prosecution gave no evidence that a 
direction had been made under the Act. 
S. contended that in these circumstances he 
ought not to be convicted. The Court held 
that the existence of the limit signs raised a 
presumption that a direction had been 


properly made under the Act; unless the 


driver could dispel this presumption, he 
ought to be convicted. : 


Parking of cars without lights ; 

In Thomas DU. Dando (1951, 1 A.E. 
1010) D. owned a shop and garden and an 
unpaved area in front of the garden. There 
was no wall or fence between the area and 
the pavement of the public road. The area 
used to be crossed by customers coming to 
the shop but was not otherwise used by the 
public. One night D. left his car on the 
area without lights and the Divisional 
Court held that he was entitled to do so, as 
the area was not a “road” within the 
meaning of Section 15 of the Road Trans- 
port Lighting Act, 1927. The Court dis- 
tinguished the case of Bugge v. Taylor (1941, 
1 K.B. 198). There the forecourt of a hotel 
was allowed by the hotel management to be 


" right to a share in the profits. She claimed 


used by the public as if it were part of the 
road and a man who parked his car on this 
forecourt without lights was guiliy of ap 
offence. 


Accident to pedestrian in forecourt of sip 

Another recent case about a forecourt was 
Mumford Vv. Naylor (1951, W.N. 241), 
In that case N. was the occupier of a 
and forecourt which adjoined the highway, 
A pedestrian took a short cut across this 
forecourt, caught her foot in a hole and 
fell, breaking her arm. In Jacobs v. Londo 
County Council (1950, A.C. 361), it had been 
held that a pedestrian using the highway 
might be entitled to an action in nuisance if 
she were injured by an unlawful impediment 
in the highway, and she might still have that 
right if the impediment was not on the 
highway itself but substantially adjoining 
the highway. In this case the impediment 
was very close to the road but as the 
pedestrian was deliberately using the fore- 
court as a short-cut, she could no longer be 
said to be using the highway and con- 
sequently she could not succeed on the 
grounds of nuisance. N. admitted, however, 
that the pedestrian was a licensee in the 
forecourt and not a mere trespasser, and the 
learned Judge held that in all the circum- 
stances the hole was a concealed trap which 
was known to N. The pedestrian therefore 
succeeded in her claim for damages on the 
grounds of negligence. 


Bankruptcy—Money advanced for purpose of 
bankrupt’s business. 

In re Meade (a bankrupt) (195, 
W.N. 307), the Court approved the 
principle laid down in re Beale (1876, 46 
L.J.Ch. 17), that “* he who provides part of 
the capital of a business cannot call for 
payment till the creditors of the business are 
paid.” Meade had carried on the busines 
of a residential riding school and had lived 
there with H. as husband and wife. H. had 
advanced him substantial sums towards the 
purchase of the premises and horses: she 
admitted that her name was on the advertis- 
ing brochure of the business as one of the 
principals but she denied that she was 4 
partner in the business or that she had any 


that she had lent the money and was 
entitled to prove in the bankruptcy. 

The Court said that, if the money had 
been lent, H. could have sued for the retum 
of the money at any time before his bank- 
ruptcy. On the evidence such a claim could 
not have succeeded. The money was not4 
loan but a contribution towards the capital 
of the business in which she had an interest; 
it was irrelevant that she was not a partne 
and had no right to share in the profits. She 
was not entitled to be repaid until the claims 
of the other creditors had been satisfied 
full. 
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SERRA ESEESE 


THE SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants 


—_—_ 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
EXEMPTION 


The concession which has enabled ex- 
Service men who are not in possession of a 
recognised educational certificate to apply 
for special exemption from the Society’s 
Preliminary Examination will be with- 
drawn as from October 1, 1951. 


Results 


OF EXAMINATIONS 


May, 1951 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
Honours Candidates (6) 

Stevenson, Reginald Percy (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department), Ilkeston. (First 
Certificate of Merit and First Prize.) 

Hunt, John Harvey (with Edmonds & Co.), 
Portsmouth. (Second Certificate of Merit and 
Second Prize.) 

EpcE-PARTINGTON, James Patrick Seymour 
(with Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best), 
London. (Third Certificate of Merit and 
Third Prize.) 

Wesster, Thomas Henry (with Waters & 
Atkinson), Morecambe and Heysham. 
(Fourth Certificate of Merit.) 

SmaLtwoop, Kenneth Cook (formerly 
Borough Treasurer’s Department), Mid- 
dlesbrough. (Fifth Certificate of Merit.) 

YA, SENAPUR PANDURANGA, M.COM. 
(formerly with D. H. Kabraji & Co.), 
Bombay. (Sixth Certificate of Merit.) 

Candidates Passed (189) 

Ashton-under-Lyne—Jackson, William 
James (Deputy Borough Treasurer). 

Barking—Wart, Archibald George (Bor- 
ough Treasurer’s Department). 

Belfast—Bett, Robert Leslie, B.com.sc. 
(with Martin Shaw, Leslie & Shaw); 
— William Stanley (with Muir & 

y). 

Birmingham — Bennett, Barrie John 
Arthur (with W. G. A. Russell & Co.); 
Hawkins, Cyril James (with Percy G. 
Stembridge); Hitron, Cyril (City Trea- 
surer’s Department); Hyam, Frank 
Hyman (with James, Stanley & Co.); 

RIGHT, Joseph Arthur (with White- 
hill, Marsh, Jackson & Co.); Wass, 


Norman Taylor (with Roberts, Hall & 
Co.); YARDLEY, John Walter (with Frank 
Impey & Co.). 

Bolton—Bircw, Ronald (with Harper, 
Pilling & Co.). 

Bournemouth—Brown, Ronald George 
Douglas (with Bicker, Son & Dowden) ;: 
Guarp, Grenville Lemon (formerly with 
Clifford J. B. Andrews); May, Leslie 
John (Assistant District Auditor, Ministry . 
of Health); Wurre, Charles Arthur 
Derham (with Pettitt, Maddox & Co.). 

Bradford — AkesTER, James Raymond 
(with Rhodes, Stringer & Co.); Haney, 
Fred (with Rawlinson, Greaves & 
Mitchell); Ropiey, Kevin Cyril (with 
Charles D. Buckle & Co.). 

Bridgend—Down, Gordon Harold (with 
Tudor Davies). 

Brighton—Pe.tine, Dennis Arthur (with 
Friend-James, Sinclair & Yarnell); 
Potter, Frederick Brian (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Bristol—Norton, John Edward Foakes 
(Audit Office, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd.); Perr, Ronald (with Eyre 
& Shipton). 

Burton-on-Trent — GARDNER, Malcolm 
Arthur (with Thomas Bourne & Co.). 

Calcutta—Basu, Prashanta Kumar, m.sc. 
(formerly with P. K. Ghosh & Co.). 

Canterbury—Howes, Leslie Walter (with 
Reeves & Young). 

Cardiff—Po.try, Lester Charles (with 
Field & Co.); RANDALL, William George 
(with Saunders, Horton, Evans & Co.); 
Sparkes, David John Charles, B.a. (with 


"J. Wallace Williams & Co.). 


Chesterfield—Brier, James Allan (with 
Saml. Edwd. Short & Co.). 
Douglas—Cor.ett, James Daniel Fynlo 
(with Albert Hill & Co.); Garrett, John 
Lionel (with Shannon, Kneale & Co.). 
Dunfermline—NeEss, James Stein (Burgh. 
Chamberlain’s Office). 
Exeter—Ricnarps, Wilfred Eric (with 
W. W. Beer, Aplin & Co.). 
Gateshead-on-Tyne— Steer, William 
(with George A. Robinson). 
Gillingham, Dorset— Moore, John 
Horatio (with Lanham & Francis). 
Gloucester—Gower, Oliver William (with 
Nicholls & Jefferson); TRENFrmeLD, Dennis 
Walter Stuart (with Kingscott, Dix & Co.). 
Halifax — Wuire.tey, Raymond (with 
Brooke & Stocks). 
Haverfordwest—Symonps, Henry Mc- 
Kenzie (with Ashmole, Edwards & 
Goskar). 


Hitchin — Smmmonps, Douglas Warwick 
(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Huddersfield—Carpno, Peter Chilton 
(with Armitage & Norton). 

H Bernard (with Gale & 
Hutchinson); Dosson, Peter (with 
Fawley Judge & Easton); Harris, Ronald 
(with Tranmer & Raine); LicHTow Ler, 
John Craven (with W. P. Vickerman & 
Co.); Mrrcnert, Fred Debney (with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.); Moss, Frank 
William (with Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Johannesburg—Careecy, Ronald Gordon 
(Practising Accountant). ; 

Keswick — Pripmore, Henry Denwood 
(with R. F. Miller & Co.). 

— Burprrr, Geoffrey Boulter 
(with Leslie Smith & Co.); Weis, John 
Luther (with Hodge & Baxter). 

Keighley—Harris, Desmond Wright (with 
Bottomley & Smith). 

Kingston-on-Thames — Brett, James 
Arthur (with H. Menzies & Co.). 

Leeds—Braisrorp, John Samuel (with 
Norman Hurtley & Co.); STewart, Roy 
(with Brown, Butler & Co.); THompson, 
Harold (City Treasurer’s Department) ; 
Winpsor, Eric (with John Gordon, 
Harrison, Taylor & Co.); WoopHeap, 
Raymond (with John Gordon, Harrison, 
Taylor & Co.). 

Leicester—Bates, Edward Laurence (with 
Thomas May & Co.); Baxter, Roy 
William (with Thomas May & Co.); 
Dennis, Charles Geoffrey Dixon (formerly 
with Baker & Co.); Howarp, John (with 
P. A. H. Bromwich); Lez, Cecil Stephen 
(with Baker & Co.); Smrru, Eric (with 
Baker & Co.). 

Liverpool—Asnton, Frank Charles (Prin- 
cipal Accountant’s Department, Mersey 
Docks & Harbour Board); Moon, 
Alexander Gordon (with Paul, Dowd & 
Co.); Pate, John (with Finney, Son & 
Sadler); RorHwett, Robert Kenneth 
(with J. W. Davidson, Cookson & Co.) ; 
Szatey, Donald Philip (with Poulsom & 
Co.). 

London—Armrrace, Eric Leslie (with 
Blackburns, Robson, Coates & Co.); 
Baty, Patrick Thomas (with London, 
Heath & Co.); Barnes, Alan Frederick 
(with Eric Phillips & Co.); Brarp, 
Ernest James (with Wilkinson, Chater & 
Co.); Bennett, Alan Sidney (with 
Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co.); BoxTon, 
Frederick George Edwin (with Armitage 
& Norton); Boorman, Albert Edward 
Camburn (with Holmes, Widlake & 
Gibson); Borrinc, Maurice Philip (with 
Edward Moore & Sons); Bownen, 
Geoffrey (with Croydon & King); 
Bustarp, John Stanley Mears (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.); Carr, Kenneth Ed- 
mund (with L. Gostyn & Co.); CARTER, 
Peter John (with W. J. Watt & Co.); 
CHANDLER, Leonard David (with Peat, 
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Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); CLARK, 
Frederick Charles Henry (with H. A. 
Merchant & Co.); Cocker, Allan 
Richard (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); Dary, Norman Brian (with Milne, 
Gregg & Turnbull); Da Smrva, Leonel 
Maria Gomes (with Price Waterhouse & 
Co.); Davie, Peter Charles (with Regi- 
nald L. Tayler, Hounsfield & Co.); 
Drxon, David Alfred (with Whinney, 
Smith & Whinney); Downes, William 
Dennis (with Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs & 
Gillett); isu, Frederick Frank (with 
Jacob, Cavanagh & Skeet); GrorcE, 
Ernest John (Borough  Treasurer’s 
Department, Hackney) ; Gass, 
Sydney Andrew (formerly with Barton, 
Mayhew & Co.); Goxp, Sidney (with 
Jacobs & Leigh); Granam, Brian Donald 
George (with Lomax, Clements & Co.); 
HEATHER, Thomas William (with Farr, 
Rose & Gay); Hoxpen, Harold Victor 
(Accountant-General’s Department, 
G.P.O.); Jones, John Richard (with 
Chantrey, Button & Co.); Jones, Ken- 
neth (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & 
Co.); Kare, John Reginald (with 
Thomson McLintock & Co.); KEELING, 
Frederick Alexander (with Turquand, 
Youngs & Co.); Kerern, Alfred George 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); 
Kinc, Basil Richard (with Buzzacott, 
Lillywhite & Co.); Leake, Dennis 
Thomas (with Franklin, Wild & Co.); 
Lecc, Henry Thomas Bernard (with 
Latham & Co.); Lz1cu, David (with Eric 
Phillips & Co.); Lowe, Dennis Eric (with 
Whitehill, Marsh, Jackson & Co.); 
McGowan, James Edwin Charles (with 
Kain, Brown, Bennett & Clark); 
McGurrg, Alexander (with Cash, Stone & 
Co.); Matongy, Christopher Ronald 
(with Blakemore, Elgar & Co.); 
Mattincty, Leslie Albert (with Dunn, 
Wylie & Co.); Mitter, Raymond Peter 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
Moore, Sydney Dennis (with Spicer & 
Pegler); Murpxy, John Declan (with 
Daniel Mahony, Taylor & Co.); NEvitt, 
Stanley Francis (with Turquand, Youngs 
& Co.); Ocre, Alex Geoffrey (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Pacg, James 
Edwin (with Payne, Stone, Fraser & Co.) ; 
_ Parmer, Eric Anthony (Borough Trea- 
surer’s Department, St. Marylebone) ; 
Potter, Edward (with Rawlinson & 
Hunter); Ray, Eric Arthur (with Henry 
J. Burgess & Co.); Rrrcnm, Stanley 
Arthur (with Cole, Dickin & Hills); 
Roserts, Hedley William (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.); Rose, Bernard (with 
Hayden Green & Co.); RosENBLUTH, 
Ernst Emanuel (with Keeling & Co.); 
SHaw, William Edward (with John 
Diamond & Co.) ; Srussincton, Kenneth 
Arthur (with Spicer & Pegler); Surron, 
John Derek (with Pannell, Crewdson & 
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Hardy); TENNANT, Victor William (with 
Spicer & Pegler); Tickner, George 
Edmund (Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Paddington) ; Wurre, Arthur Leon- 
ard (with T. H. Hazlem); Wurre, John 
Francis (with Lomax, Clements & Co.) ; 
WICKENDEN, Robert Charles (with Cash, 
Stone & Co.); Wirson, Geoffrey Ernest 
(with Martin, Farlow & Co.); Wrson, 
John Vertue (with Martin, Farlow & Co.) ; 
WirtcuHa_ts, Frederick Edward John (with 
C. L. Walker). 

Luton—WitscHer, Kenneth Frank (with 
Mitchell & Plummer). 

Madras—Tuomas, Panampunnayil John, 
B.A. (formerly with P. Brahmayya). 


Maidenhead—WueeEter, Derek Alfred 
(with Bingham Jones & Co.). 
Manchester — Assotr, Denis Edward 


(with J. B. Boyd, Wrigley & Co.); 
BASKERVILLE, Roy (with Morris, Gregory 
& Co.); Butter, Alan (with Geo. A. 
Marriott, Rogerson & Co.); Guest, 
Walter (with Kidsons, Taylor & Co.); 
Hantey, Alfred Peter (with McCann, 
Humphreys & Co.); Livesey, Lawrence 
Arthur (with David Smith, Garnett & 
Co.); Mrrcuetzt, William John (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); 
SKERMER, Ronald (with Binder, Hamlyn 
& Co.); Smrrn, Peter Lees, m.a. (with 
Street, Ibbotson & Co.). 

Mansfield—Gr1t, Leonard (with Cooke 
& Staples Parker). 

Marlborough—Deane, Harold Walter 
(formerly Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment). 

Nairobi—Trunpbett, Ernest Harry (with 
Alexander & Ingram). 


Nelson— Morrett, Norman (with 
Langley, Stuttard & Co.). 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— GLenn, Cecil 


(Practising Accountant); Hatt, Ray- 
mond (with Forster, Scollick & 
Co.); Issorson, James Ernest (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Swan, Denis 
Alexander (with Paul Lazzari); WairTes, 
Arthur (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.). 

Newport, Mon.—Putsrorp, John Henry 
(with Friend, Ellis & Co.). 

Newton Abbot—Co es, Frederick Elliott 
(with Peplow & Co.). 

Northampton—Unpverwoop, Brian Reid 
(with Stewart & Co.). : 

Nottingham—Ba.t, William Raymond 
(with Billsons, Cullen & Broome); Lewis, 
Harry Frederick (with Stanley Blythen & 
Co.); WALKER, John Michael Henry 
(with Billsons, Cullen & Broome). 

Plymouth—Stone, John Duncan (with 
A. J. Northcott, Lyddon & Co.). 

Pontypridd—Harris, Creighton (with G. 
B. Williams, Ross & Co.). 

St. Amnnes-on-Sea—Ricu, Kenneth 
Higham (with T. B. Rich & Co.). 

St. Austell—Mep.iin, Lawrence Vivian 


Thomas (with Bourner, Bullock & Co), 
Scarborough—Jounson, Eric (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 
Sheffield — Brapsury, Dennis EF erton 
Brayshaw (with Ransom Harrison & 
Lewis); Keatinc, Francis Arthur (with 
Ransom Harrison & Lewis); Lisrzp, 
Thomas Raymond (with W. G. Hawson, 
Wing & Co.). 
Shrewsbury—NEa.Lz, Philip George (with 
Asbury, Riddell & Co.). 
Southampton—Haropine, Brian William 
(with Weeks, Green & Co.). 
Southend-on-Sea—Porter, John, Ba, 
(with Porter, White & Manning). 
Stalybridge — Huxtey, John (Deputy 
Borough Treasurer). 
Stockton-on-Tees — Jackson, William 
. Kenneth (with Frank Brown & Walford). 
Sunderland — Baccottr, Robert David 
(with Laverick, Walton & Co.); Cxarxzg, 
Frederick Raymond (with Chas. 0, 
Nicholson & Co.); Davison, John Dexter 
(with Roland Jennings & Co.). 
Swindon—Averrs, John David (with 
Walter Johnson & Partners); Newnan, 
Derrick William (with Walter Johnson & 
Partners). 
Waterford — Breen, Anthony Michael 
(with W. A. Deevy & Co.). 
Windsor — Gottepce, Norman (with 
Eacott, Standing & Co.). 
Wisbech—Turner, David William (with 
Larking, Larking & Whiting). 
Wolverhampton—GreEn, Harold Ernest 
(with H. Davies & Co.); Prrr, Leslie 
James (with Pearson, Blower & Co.). 
York—Brooxs, Walter (City Treasurer's 
Department) ; Cook, Reginald, s.a. (City 
Treasurer’s Department); VINCENT, 
Harold Cerdic (City Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment). 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Honours Candidates (9) 


Wittson, Stanley William (with Hackett & 
Oliver), Birmingham. (First Place Ca- 
tificate and First Prize.) 

Breton, Gerald David (with Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co.), Leeds. (Second 
Place Certificate and Second Prize.) 

Furzer, Thomas Alfred (with Graves, Pond 
& Co.), Kingston-on-Thames. (Third 
Place Certificate and Third Prize.) 

BEAvER, David William (with Beaver, 
Bowen & Co.), Southport. (Fourth Place 
Certificate.) 

Gross, Alexander (with P. J.Moss & Co), 
London. (Fifth Place Certificate.) 

Piumpton, Allan Lionel (with Keeling & 
Co.), London. (Sixth Place Certificate.) 

Buttock, John (with A. C. Palmer & Co), 
Leicester. (Seventh Place Certificate.) 

Simpson, Leslie Gordon Richard (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.), London. 

(Eighth Place Certificate.) 
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GenTLEMAN, Robert George (with J. A. 
Kinnear & Co.), Dublin. (Ninth Place 
Certificate.) . 

Candidates Passed (339) 

Armagh—Wnrtson, Donald Ian (with 
Rawlinson, Allen & White). 

Aylesbury—Lowe, Donald Edward (with 
Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Bacup—Hincucuirre, Herman (Deputy 
Borough Treasurer). 

Bath—May, Kenneth Stanley 
Mundy, Brewer & Johnson). 

Beaconsfield—Harpinc, Derek Lionel 
(with F. L. Rouse & Co.). 

Bedford—JorDAN, Lawrence Arthur Ward 
(with Keens, Shay, Keens & Co.). 

Bexleyheath—Purcuase, Gordon Richard 
(with David & Thomas). 

Birmingham—Bate, Thomas John (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.); 
Dixon, Leslie Albert (with Squiers & Co.) ; 
HeaTHcoTE, James Arthur (with Carter 
& Co.); Lewis, James (with S. Sara & 
Co.); McCrinpte, Alastair David (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.); 
Morcan, Robert William (with Thomson 
McLintock & Co.) ; SMALL, James Donald 
(with Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.). 

Blackburn—WILkinson, Frank (with Ash- 
worth, Mosley & Co.). 

Bolton—Ho t, William Buckley (with P. 
& J. Kevan). 

Bombay—DuansHoora, Cavas Darasha, 
B.com. (formerly with Sorab S. Engineer 
& Co.); Mistry, Dinshaw Maneck 
(formerly with S. B. Billimoria & Co.); 
Tata, Yazed Homi, B.com. (formerly with 
S. B. Billimoria & Co.). 

Bournemouth—Fixe, Legh William (with 
Tutte & Knapper); Knorr, Derek Cecil 
Charles (with Chappell, Schofield & Co.). 

Bradford—Harrison, Derek (with A. E. 
Ellison & Co.); Hopcson, Frank Warris 
(with Blackburns, Robson, Coates & Co.) ; 
Hoimes, Douglas (with A. E. Ellison & 
Co.); IncHAM, Geoffrey (with W. Wells 
& Co.). 

Brighton—Compton, Maurice Louis (with 
Carpenter, Arnold & Turner); RIGNELL, 
Dudley James (with Friend-James, Sin- 
clair & Yarnell). 

Bristol—Brown, Leslie William (Audit 
Office, Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd.) ; CottarD, John Lewis (with 
Wallis, Gluyas & Collard); PrircHet, 
William Henry (with Curtis, Jenkins, 
Cornwell & Co.). 

Burnley—Lomas, Bernard (with Rawlin- 
son, Hargreaves, Smith & Wood). 


(with 


Burton-on-Trent—C1arke, John (with 


Thomas Bourne & Co.); West, Reginald 
Lawrence (with Thomas Bourne & Co.). 
Bury—Dran, Kenneth (with J. A. Craw- 
shaw); Hot, James (with C. M. 
Merchant & Son); Howarp, Samuel 
(with E. O. Mosley & Co.). 
—Cnaupuur!, Bimalesh Ray (for- 


. 


merly with D. P. Chatterjee & Co.); SEN, 
Dilip Kumar (formerly with G. Basu & 
Co.). 

Cambridge—Lowe, George (with Slater, 
Dominy & Swann); Romano, Angelo 
Nicolino (with Allan, Charlesworth & 
Co.). 

Cardiff—Barnes, Thomas Fredrick Hard- 
ing (with Percy Walker, Simpson & Co.); 
Jounson, David Morgan (with R. H. 
March, Son & Co.); Sparco, Kenvyn 
(with Ralph Burford & Son). 

Carlisle—Batry, James Derek (with E. J. 
Williams & Co.); Hatz, John (with 
Duthie & Son). 

Chester—Harper, Ronald (with E. Noel 
Humphreys & Co.). — 

Coalville — Atkinson, 
(with Elverstone & Co.). 

Colchester—Prxz, Thelma Elizabeth (with 
Bland, Fielden & Co.); Scorr, John 
Whitlock (with Cooper, Cozens & Co.). 

Coventry—Ba.ts, John Leonard (with 
Edward Thomas Peirson & Sons); 
Gissons, Laurence Tony (with Deacon, 
Guild & Co.). 

Croydon—Lonc, Derek Martin (with 
Boden, Swaysland & Co.). 

Derby—Gu.ianpers, William (with Nutt, 
Horne & Co.); RAvENSDALE, Robert 
Cyril (with Nutt, Horne & Co.). 

Dewsbury—WuiteEtey, Jack (with G. L. 
Hirst & Co.). 

Doncaster—Jounson, David (with F. J. 
Clarke & Co.). 

Dorchester—Rimme_er, John Edward (with 
Edwards & Edwards). 

Dublin—Donnetty, John Gerard (with 
Gardner, Donnelly & Co.); FAaGan, 
William Desmond (with Purnell, Davén- 
port, Tierney & Co.); Kenna, Roderick 
(with Ryan, Linnane & Co.); LANGAN, 
Patrick Joseph (with Coyle & Coyle); 
O’Connor, Declan Patrick (with F. R. 
O’Connor); Rratt, Raymond Joseph 
Patrick (with Purtill & Co.). 

Dudley—Homer, Michael Lawrence (with 
Gough & Wright). 

Dunfermline—Coiman, George Mowatt 
(with James Condie & Co.). 

Dumfries—Coprock, John Trevor (with 
John E. Coppock); Farries, Dorothy 
Grierson, M.A. (with Farries, Kirk & 
Johnston). 

Edinburgh—C ark, Donald (City Cham- 
berlain’s Department); CLARK, Thomas 
David (with Wylie & Hutton). 

Elgin—Frevp, Robert Baden (with F. A. 
Ritson & Co.). 

Exmouth—Snett, David Massey (with 
S. J. G. Southon & Co.). 

Feltham—Scuonunut, Derek Edwin (with 
Loker, Lowther & Co.). 


Folkestone—Davies, Alan John Frederick, 


(with Geo. H. Chapman & Co.). 
Glasgow—Crawrorp, Duncan Stalker 
(with Robert Fraser); Ranxtn, Fraser 


David Rowland © 


Henry (with John Thorburn Jr. & Co.). 

Glastonbury—Davis, Richard Alan (with 
Davis & Davis). 

Gravesend — CARTWRIGHT, Anthony 
Henry Arthur (with Carley & Co.). 

Grimsby—Setiar, Sidney Jack (with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.). 

Halifax—Greenwoop, Michael Hugh 
Rendell (with Neville Crooks). 

Hastings—Tuomas, Alan Edwin (with 
Spain Brothers, Jukes & Co.). 

Huddersfield—Fr.p, Kenneth Noel (with 
J. R. Davison & Co.); Furness, George 
(with Wheawill & Sudworth); JAcKson, 
Kenneth (with H. N. Bostock & Co.); 
Kenworthy, Eric (with T. N. Steel & 
Co.); Wrixinson, Brian (with Wheawill 
& Sudworth). 

Hull—Batry, Raymond (formerly with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.); BERRIDGE, 
Harry (with Scott, Wheatley, Palmer & 
Co.); Cropper, Leslie (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.); Curtis, John Ernest (with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.); Dosson, 
Clarence Conrad (with Hodgson, Harris 
& Co.); Drury, Gerald (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.); MARKHAM, Dennis (with 
Hodgson, Harris & Co.); Mmc_Ley, 
Arthur Leslie (with Tranmer & Raine); 
RicHarpson, Kenneth Gordon (with 
Sowerby & Rushforth); SrockTon, 
Geoffrey (with Smailes, Holtby & Gray) ; 
Suppasy, Gilbert Peter (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.); WETHERELL, Alan Harri- 
son (with Buckley, Hall, Devin & Co.). 

Ipswich—Gavrer, Jack (with Scrutton & 
Goodchild). 

Kanpur—Buatia, Anand Prakash (for- 
merly with P. L. Tandon & Co.). 

Keighley—Hopcson, Fred Hird (with 
Smith, Dolby & Co.). 

Kendal—Tuompson, Geoffrey Musgrave 
(with W. H. Stables). 

Leeds—Da es, John Handsley (with Black- 
burns, Robson, Coates & Co.); 
Harnswortn, Bernard (with Blackburns, 
Robson, Coates & Co.); Hanna, Hanna 
Youssif, M.com. (with Beevers & Adgie) ; 
Harpcast ez, Trevor (with A. France & . 
Co.); Kine, Leonard (with Beevers & 
Adgie); McCormack, Kenneth (with 
Whitfield & Co.); Parrirr, Geoffrey 
Clark (with Alfred Dobson & Co.); 
Situ, Gordon Chester (with J. Sochall & 
Co.); THompson, Eric (with Blackburns, 
Robson, Coates & Co.); WATERHOUSE, 
Gordon (with Blackburns, Robson, Coates 
& Co.); Weir, James (with John Gordon, 
Walton & Co.). 

Leicester—AsHweELL, Roger Hillyerd (with 
Hopps & Bankart); Boutter, Brian 
David (with Thomas May & Co.); 
Cuaries, Douglas Arthur (City 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Lincoln—Cumncry, Charles Haward 
(Senior Assistant District Auditor, Minis- 
try of Local Government and Planning) ; 
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Laverack, John Arthur (with Harlow, 
Ward & Smart). 

Liverpool—Brew, George Magnus (with 
Harmood Banner, Lewis & Mounsey) ; 
Fitzpatrick, Joseph Gerard (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Goopman, 
Gerald (with Harold A. Morris & Co.); 
Hancock, Allan Edward (with J. Oakley 
Worrall); Kwyisz, Philip Leslie (with 
W. H. Walker & Co.); Lowruer, John 
Burnett (with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.); 
PATTERSON, Michael Stewart (with A. T. 


Aspin & Co.); Preece, Thomas Edward — 


(with Kemp & Beggs); Ropgn, Ernest 
Victor (with Blease & Sons); Rowan, 
Francis Thomas (with Chalmers, Wade 
& Co.);  SHarp, John Alan (with 
Chalmers, Wade & Co.); SHERLOCK, 
Donald Joseph (with Simon Jude & West) ; 
_ Smitn, Cyril William Frederick (with 
Charles E. Dolby & Son). 
‘London—Apams, Stanley William John 
(with Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best) ; 
AKERMAN, Stephen Richard (with Gray, 
Stainforth & Co.); Akers, Peter James 
(with E. C. Barber & Co.); ALuEn, Eric 
Thomas William (with Brown, Peet & 
Tilly); Ancus, Brian Lambert (with 
Bowyer, Tiplady, Fordham & Co.); 
Aries, David Joseph (with Holden, 
Howard & Co.); ATWELL, Ronald Victor 
(with Kemp, Chatteris & Co.); BatLey, 
Percy Bartholomew (with Arthur L. Sut- 
cliffe & Co.); Baker, Douglas Robert 
Pelham (with George A. Touche & Co.); 
BARKSHIRE, Frank William (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Barnes, John 
Henry (with Harold Edwards & Co.); 
Basu, Nihar Kumar, B.A. (with Edward 
Boyles & Co.); Brctey, John Victor (with 
Allen, Baldry, Holman & Best); BisHop, 
Ronald Henry (with Sewell, Hutchinson 
& Co.); Broxam, Peter Fraser (with 
Charles Wakeling & Co.); BoppincTon, 
John (with Harold C. Wright, King & 
Co.); Boxaut, Eric Richard (with John 
M. Winter & Sons); Boyce, Dennis 
William (with Cooper Brothers & Co.); 
BRINKLEY, Michael Anthony Stuart (with 
Mellors, Basden & Co.); Broom, Douglas 
Elliott (with Landau, Morley & Scott); 
BusHELL, Frederick Reginald (with Pike, 
Russell & Co.); Cartwricut, William 
James (with Cooper Brothers & Co.); 
Cremas, Lionel Walter Richard (with 
Reads, Cocke & Watson); Cxincu, Cecil 
Charles John (with Gibson, Appleby & 
Co.); Conen, Laurence (with Leonard 
Curtis & Co.); Coreman, Adrian Harris 
(with Clark, Battams & Co.); CoLuins, 
Stanley Simon (with Lovegrove, Prager 
& Co.); Coox, Trevor Maurice (with 
Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co.); Couzens, 
Leslie Harris (Comptroiler’s Department, 


Metropolitan Water Board); Cox, Harry © 


(with Barton, Mayhew & Co.); Cross, 
Harold William (Colonial Audit Depart- 
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ment); Croxson, Francis William Collins 
(with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.); CuTLer, 
Eric George (with Oldham, Holland & 


Co.); Davis, Bernard Roland (with 
Bolton, Wawn & Co.); Denpy, Terence 
Arthur Grenville (with Pannell, Crewd- 


son & Hardy); Dennis, Terence James . 


George (with Thomson McLintock & 
Co.); Dirrey, Harold Arthur (with 
Turquand, Youngs & Co.); DOoNALp, 
Robert (with Alfred Laban, Son & Co.); 
Evans, Maurice Roy (with R. F. Bryant 
& Co.) ; Eve.eicn, Roderick Jeffrey (with 
W. B. Keen & Co.); Fracx, John Drage 
(with Clark, Battams & Co.); Gat, Tibor 
Miklos (with Farr, Rose & Gay); 
GranottT1, David Oreste (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.); GrBBons, 
Leslie Robert (with H. G. Large, Heather 
& Co.); Goopman, Everard Nicholas 
(with Bartfield & Co.); Goopman, Harry 
Leonard (with Howard Smith, Thompson 
& Co.); Gow, Ronald Edward Montagu 
(with Burke, Covington & Nash); Grant, 
Colin Paul,.u.B. (Estate Duty Office, Inland 
Revenue); GrimsDALE, George Bernard 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.) ; 
Hatt, Robert John George (with Barton, 
Mayhew & Co.); Harpy, Peter Francis 
(with Clements, Hakim & Co.); HEARN, 
Dennis (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co.); Hercazi,Mahmoud Tewfik, B.com. 
(with Mitchell, Melbourne & Co.); 
HeEnpRE, John Francis (with Cooper 
Brothers & Co.); Hoox, Geoffrey Peter 
(with Sharpe, Fairbrother & Co.); 
Hucues, James Martin (with Franklin, 
Wild & Co.); I’Anson, Alan Edwin (with 
Cash, Stone & Co.); Inkpen, Richard 
John (with Crane, Houghton & Crane) ; 
James, Ronald Charles (with Kemp, 
Chatteris & Co.); Jarvis, John Edward 
(with Lithgow, Nelson & Co.) ; JoHNsTON, 
David Horn Sharp (with H. Norden & 
Co.); Jones, Alfred William (C. F. 
Middleton & Co.); Kuen, Harold (with 
Percy Phillips & Co.); Lacey, George 
Isaac (with Wilkins, Hassell & Co.); 
Lams, David Cyril (with Gardiner, 
Hunter & Co.); Latimer, Dennis George 
(with Evans, Davies & Co.); Levy, 
Henry (with S. Primost & Co.); Loosg- 
MORE, John Henry (with Pannell, Crewd- 
son & Hardy); Lusetzt, Ronald (with 
Kingston, Smith & Co.); LusH, Dennis 
(with A. Hornby & Co.); Lyng, Peter 
James (with Dunn, Wylie & Co.); 
MaNnsELL, Peter George (with Rickard & 
Co.); Muar, Dennis George (with 
Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co.); Morrison, 
Albert William (with Hartleys, Wilkins & 
Flew); Mortimer, Ernest Edward (with 
Birkett, Boughey & Co.); NEWMAN, 
Frederick John (with Moore, Stephens & 
Co.); Orrorp, Ronald Samuel (with 
Oakley & Williams); Ontve, Leslie 
William (with Knox, Cropper & Co.); 


Ottver, James Edward (with 
Charlesworth & Co.); PACKER, Terence 
Alfred (with Fairhead, Davies & Co); 
Pace, Derek George (with | ithgow, 
Nelson & Co.); PALMER, Anthony 
William (with Kingston, Smith & Co,); 
Peptow, Henry Stuart (with Mitchel], 
Rodrigues & Co.);  POoLLaRv, John 
Bernard (with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Co.); Reynotps, Neil George (with 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.); Ricuarps, 
Lawrence Henry (with Nicholson, Bee. 
croft & Co.); RicHARDsON, John Kenneth 
(with Patterson, Greenwood & Co); 
Ripter, Frederick (with M. S. Bradford 
& Co.); Ruserey, Clifford Frederick 
(with John Craggs & Co.); Rosine, 
Edward John (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.); Routuer, John Harry 
(with Farrow, Bersey, Gain, Vincent & 
Co.); Rusy, Alfred Thomas (with 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery); 
Ryati, David John (with Keens, Shay, 
Keens & Co.); SHapcorr, Peter William 
St. George (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.); SHrpMAn, Louis Percival 
(with Mears, Judd & Co.); Sm, 
Michael Percy (with Cassleton Elliott & 
Co.); Tart, Murdoch Owen (with 
Robert J. Ward & Co.) ;. Tovey, Donald 
Edwin (with Graves, Causer & Co,); 
Turner, Frederick Charles (with W. B. 
Keen & Co.); Turner, Harold Edward 
(with Howard, Howes & Co.); Ver- 
LANDER, Ronald Vincent (with Stubbs, 
Payne, Duggan & Co.); VERRECK, 
Leonard George Henry (with Oldham, 
Holland & Co.); WELLAND, John Francis 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
Weston, Clifford Ronald (with Wooding- 
ton, Bubb & Co.); Wutre, David William 
(with Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.); 
Wuirttat, Alfred Percy (with Chantrey, 
Button & Co.); Wickins, Alfred Percy 
(with Joel Auerbach); Wui1as, John 
Robert (with Viney, Price & Goodyear); 
Wise, Jack (with Nyman Libson & Co.); 
Woop, Norman Davies (with Sharpe, 
Fairbrother & Co.); YATES-MERCER, 
George Lewis (with Muir, Moody & Co). 
Luton — Manton, Stanley Cyril (with 
Godfrey, Laws & Co.).. 
Maidstone—Fu er, Brian Harold (with 
Day, Smith & Hunter). 
Manchester — ALLEN, Gordon (with 
Thomson McLintock & Co.); Bisxor, 
Arthur (with Halliday, Pearson & Co.); 
Crarke, Neville (with Beever & 
Struthers); Dgacon, Robert William 
(with Frank Harrop & Co.); EDWARDS, 
George Alan (with W. Nicklin & Co); 
Gopparp, Dennis Higham (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Gowsk, 
George Dennis (with Morris, Gregory & 
Co.); Jones, Ernest Arnold (with Joseph 
Affleck & Co.); Lappin, Ralph Ed 
Rodger (with Hartley Turner & Son); 
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Lees, Keith Edmond Coulthard (with 
Vauglian & Gregg); McA ice, Eric (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); 
McPurz, Donald Frederick (with H. 
Lomax & Co.); Scorr, John Peter (with 
Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner); SHUTTLE- 
wortH, Norman Frank (with John H. 
Nixon & Co.); Taytor, Brian (with 
H. J. Davidson & Co.); TRATALOs, 
Terence (with Shuttleworth & Haworth) ; 
WaLkER, Robert (with Shuttleworth & 
Haworth). 

Margate—Fow tes, William James (with 
Saffery, Sons & Co.). 

Middlesbrough—Barry, Gerald Robert 
(with C. Percy Barrowcliff & Co.) ; Cook, 
John Alan (with J. H. Anderson & Co.); 
Dixon, John Edward (with Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co.); Grix, Alan (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Heap, 
John Peter Wilkinson (with C. Percy 
Barrowcliff & Co.). 

Nairobi—Wuite, Christopher Frank (with 
Dunstan Adams & May). 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—BayriELp, Sid- 
ney (Senior Assistant District Auditor, 
Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning); Hawkins, Bernard Harry 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); 
Mack, John Glyn (with J. C. Graham & 
Spoor); Metprum, John Denholm (with 
James L. & F. S. Oliver). 

Newport, Mon. — Crark, Donald 
William (with Walter Hunter, Bartlett, 
Thomas & (Co.); Hockey, Ronald 
Christopher (with Chas. E. Rollinson). 

Newton Abbot—IReELAND, Dennis Lester 
Roy (with Peplow & Co.). 

Northampton — Perkins, John Newitt 
(with Kilby & Fox). 

Nottingham.—Hancock, Douglas Harold 
(with T. B. Quail & Co.); Heaps, John 
Howarth (with Harold T. Hooley); 
Jounson, Arthur Ralph (with Harold T. 
Hooley); Norman, Arthur Clifford (with 
Boaler & Flint); Pepper, John Douglas 
(with Burrows & White); SMALLMAN- 
Raynor, Ernest John (with Singleton, 
Carter & Co.). 

Oxford—Watters, Ivor (with Thernton 
& Thornton). 

Paignton—Truman, Leslie Samuel Alfred 
(with Fieldings). 

Plymouth—Franxs, David John (with 
White & Pawley); Prrwpy, David (with 
Clifford Hill, Mackelden & Co.) ; TuckER, 
-_ John (with Price Waterhouse & 


Poole—Sartin, Denis John (with Edwin 
G. Pulsford). 

Preston —Jounsrong, Henry (County 
Treasurer’s Department, Lancashire 
County Council); Raw inson, Robert 
Gerrard (with Wilkinson & Freeman); 
Suet, Francis Gregory (with Whitehead 
& Aldrich). 


Radcliffe—Jacxson, Alan Reginald (with © 


J. Wild & Co.). 

Ramsey—Knea.e, Robert Arthur (with 
Albert Hill & Co.). 

Redruth—DarumctTon, Herbert Terrill 
(with A. J. Paul & Co.). 

Romford—Moncer, Peter Gordon Fred- 
erick (with Clemence, Hoar & Co.). 

Rushden—Roserts, Pamela Mary, M.A. 
(with F, Roberts & Co.). 

Sale—Coomess, Brian James (with Ernest 
Coombs). 

Settle—Beattiz, Arthur (with Milford & 
Co.). 

Sheffield—Beastey, Derick Gordon (with 
Ransom Harrison & Lewis); Doman, 
Derek Stanley (with Henry Toothill & 
Son); Horsrrecp, William Jasper (with 
Cunningham, Priestley & Co.); Inumnc- 
worRTH, James William -(with Garnett, 
Depledge & Lewis); Peace, Derrick (with 
Wells, Richardson & Co.); SprrTLEHOUSE, 
James (with Macredie & Evans). 

Skegness—Arxinson, Robert Alan (with 
Mountain, Jessap & Co.). 

Sligo—East, Charles Kenneth Carter 
(with Rawlinson, Allen & White). 

Southampton—Baxker, Alan John (with 
W. Geo. Tovell & Co.); Lyon, John 
Frederick (with Beal, Young & Booth) ; 
Snook, George Frank William (with Beal, 
Young & Booth). , 

Southend - on - Sea — Hosss, Robert 
William (with Porter, White & Manning). 

Southsea—Cote, David George (with 
Arthur Daniels & Co.); Packer, Michael 
Arthur (with Arthur Daniels & Co.); 
Rosson, David George (with Alan R. 
Thompson). 

Stafford—Hancock, Peter (with Wright 
& Westhead). 

Stroud—Price, William Barclay (with 
S. J. Dudbridge & Sons). 

Sunderland—Ems.eton, Edward Victor 
(with Harold Barnes); Hunter, Alan 
Nathaniel (with Bolton, Wawn & Co.); 
PickERING, Kenneth (with Alfred E. 
Usher & Co.). 

Sutton—Byrorp, John Arthur (with Geo. 
H. Jackson & Co.). 

Swansea—Beynon, Leslie Byron (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); Owen, 

’ Sidney (with Ronald Cross & Co.). 

Torquay—Patton, John McKay (with 
B. M. Patton & Co.). 

Wakefield—Ruopes, Harry (with Harold 
Guy). 


Waterford—Deervy, John Kevin (with 
W. A. Deevy & Co.). 

Wednesbury — Tyter, Percy Gilbert 
(Deputy Borough Treasurer). 

West Hartlepool— Cuapman, Robert 
Geoffrey (with W. T. Walton & Son); 
Davison, Peter Gordon (with John R. 
Ivison). 

Weymouth — Gissons, Mary Amanda 
(with Joy, Lane & Co.); Kinc, Alwyn 
(with Joy, Lane & Co.). 

Wisbech—Satmon, Alan Daniel (with 
Larking, Larking & Whiting); Upsnaw, 
Eric Lewis (with Stephenson, Smart & 
Co.). 

Wolverhampton—Beavuwonrt, Alan Storey 
(with T. E. Lowe & Co.). 

Worcester — Cotuins, Gilbert Charles 
(with Rabjohns, Leopard & Co.); Smrrn, 
John William (with Rabjohns, Leopard 
& Co.); Wurre, Charles Arthur (with 
Rabjohns, Leopard & Co.). 

Wrexham—Morris, John Vaux (with John 
Unwin & Co.). 

York-—A.utson, Colin (with Barron & 
Barron); BoLiapa, Daniel (with Stephen- 
son, Smart & Co.); CockAyNne, Maurice 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.); 
Turpin, Harry (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.). 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
Candidates Passed (42) 


Amsrosini, Carlo, 9, Milton Road, London, 
NG. 

ArtuHur, Norman Jenks, 1, Dunmore Road, 
Little Sutton, Wirral. 

Atcuison, Derek James, 25, Footscray Lane, 
Sidcup. 

Crowes, Ivan, 142, Station Road, Wigston 
Magna, Leics. 

Cross, Jonn Nevill Alan, 14, St. Mar’s 
Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

Dorn, John Arthur, “‘ Eldwick,” 23, Grafton 
Road, Selsey. 

DowzatL, James Frederick, 152, Harehills 
Lane, Leeds, 8. 

Gears, Geoffrey William, go, Berkeley Ter- 
race, Poppleton Road, York. 

Gutett, Hugh John, 14, Norfolk Road, 
Preston. 

GreEenwoop, Anthony Edward, 37, Stonehill 
Avenue, Birstall, Leicester. 
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Hirst, John Michael, 5, Castle Avenue, 
Newsome, Huddersfield. 

Hore, William John, 24, Newcastle Street, 
Belfast. 

Horan, Terence, 10, Chesters Gardens, 
Crawcrook, Ryton-on-Tyne, Co. Durham. 

Jackson, Alec, 37, Intake Lane, Batley, Yorks. 

Jewrrr, David, 21, Atlas Street, Manningham, 
Bradford. 

Kinp, Brian, 17, Longstone Road, London, 
S.W.17. 

McKee, Henry Morrison, 19, James Street, 
Newtownards, Co. Down. 

McKeen, Roy, Silverstream Parade, 
Belfast. 

McRoserts, John, “‘ Beechmount,” Gilnahirk, 
Belfast. 

MosrorTH, Ronald, 22, Avenue Road, Abbey- 
dale, Sheffield, 7. 

Murrirtt, Gerald Edwin, “‘ Green View,” 
Chapel Street, Waterbeach, Cambs. 

Murray, Derek, 9, Ruth Avenue, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne, Co. Durham. 

NICHOLSON, John Robert, 31, Loftos Avenue, 
Blackpool. 

Parry, Terence Leo, 39, Blenheim Road, 
Manningham, Bradford. 

PatmoreE, Herbert Frank, 14, Norfolk Road, 
London, E.17. 

Picton, Brian Leslie, 64, Cassio Road, 
Watford. 

Piccott, Dudley Frederick, 36, Rualy 
Avenue, London, N.W.4. 

Poutton, Gordon Ernest, 39, Bristowe Street, 
Clayton, Manchester, 11. 

Pratt, Roger Thomas Mervyn, 66, Kinsale 


Road, Knowle, Bristol, 4. 

Reeves, Colin, 23, Wartnaby Street, Market 
Harborough. 

Recan, Terence John, 48, Edensor Gardens, 
London, W.4. 

Roserts, Eric Lord, 19, Palmerston Road, 
Grindon, Sunderland. 

Ross, Derek Guy, 17, St. Mary’s Road, 
Whitchurch, Cardiff. 

Spanswick, Eric Leonard, ‘“ Kingston,” 
Grandes Maisons Road, St. Sampson’s, 
Guernsey, C.I. 

STEVERMAN, Walter, 61, Bigner Street, Cheet- 
ham, Manchester, 8. 

STRANGE, Kevin Patrick, 26, Vernon Gardens, 
Clontarf, Dublin. 

Terry, John Douglas, Flat 3, 11, Park Road, 
Southborough, Kent. 

Vize, John Clifford, 35, Mill Street, Slough. 

WALKER, George Edward, 114, Windmill 
Road, Leeds, 10. 

Warn E, Ralph, 27, Coupland Street, Beeston, 

} 8a. 

Watson, Henry, 78, Harcourt Street, Preston. 

Witson, Bernard Cecil, 95, Adelaide Road, 
London, W.13. 
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EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER, 1951 


Tue Socretry’s NoveMBER, 1951, EXAMINA- 
tions will be held on the following dates: 


Final: PartI November 13 and 14, 
1951. 

Part II November 15 and 16, 
~ 1951. 

Intermediate: November 15 and 16, 
1951. 

Preliminary: | November 15 and 16, 
1951. 


The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Completed applications, together with all 
the relevant supporting documents and the 
fee (Final Part I £3 3s., Final Part II £3 3s., 
Final as a whole £5 5s.; Intermediate 
£4 4s.; Preliminary £3 3s., Modified Pre- 
liminzry £3 3s.) must reach the Secretary, 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple 
Place, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C.2, not later than Monday, September 
17. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch of District Society. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES AND BRANCHES 


SCOTTISH BRANCH 


A MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE SCOTTISH 
Institute of Accountants, the Scottish Branch 
of the Society, was held in Glasgow on 
June 28. 

The President, Mr. P. G. S. Ritchie, 
congratulated Mr. John Stirling on having 
received the honour of c.B.E. 

Reference was made by the President to 
the reopening of Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, to the proceedings at the Society’s 
annual meeting and conference of Branches 
and District Societies, to the successful 
Dublin Conference and to other matters of 
interest. 

The secretary, Mr. James Paterson, 
reported on a number of membership 
matters and the assistant secretary reported 
on the work of the Glasgow Incorporated 
Accountants’ Students’ Society. 


BIRMINGHAM 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Tue District Society NOW HAS 473 
members and 480 students, compared with 
467 members and 405 students in 1950. 
Since the close of the financial year the 
District Society has su‘fered a sad loss in the 
death of Mr. E. T. Brown, a past-presi- 
dent, whose experience and wise counsel 
were highly valued on the committee. 


‘the library, and a revised catalogue 


_and thirty-four who passed the Intermed}. 


Mr. T. Harold Platts has resigned fiom the 
committee. He is a past-presid-nt and 
past-hon. secretary, and a member of the 
Council of the parent Society. The com. 
mittee have asked him to remain a vice. 


president. 
A number of works have been added to 


circulated. 

Members are reminded of the mutual 
assistance facilities for advice on difficult 
points of practice. 

A golf match was played with HM 
Inspectors of Taxes. The annual dinner 
was held in January. The Society was 
represented at a meeting between represen. 
tatives of the profession and the Faculty of 
Commerce at Birmingham University. 

The Students’ Section held two successful 
dances. 

The committee congratulate nineteen 
students who passed the Final Examination 


ate during the year. 

A number of lectures and discussion group 
meetings were held in Birmingham, Burton- 
on-Trent, Coventry, Dudley, Shrewsbury 
and Wolverhampton. Preliminary meetings 
were held in Worcester and Walsall, but 
little progress was made in arranging a 
programme. 

Joint meetings were held with HM. 
Inspectors of Taxes and with other pro- 
fessional bodies. 


BRADFORD 
ANNUAL REPORT 
THERE HAS BEEN AN AGGREGATE INCREASE 
of members during the year from 474 to 505, 
including 103 Fellows and Associates in 
practice, 165 not in practice, and 237 
students. 

An enjoyable dinner-dance was held on 
November 10. It is hoped to make this an 
annual event. 

The biennial dinner was held on March 9. 
The chief guests were the vice-chancellor of 
the Uhiversity of Leeds and the president 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountant. 

Congratulations are extended to seventeen 
students who passed the Final Examination 
and thirteen who passed the Intermediate. 


Students’ Section 
Twelve lectures were two of 
which were intended primarily for Final 
students and practising members. Atten- 
dances were larger than in any previow 
season. 

The annual Christmas carnival was agai 
very successful. 

The Students’ Committee are apprecia- 
tive of the continued help given by the 
president, secretary and committee of the 
District Society. 
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LIVERPOOL 
Tue ANNUAL MEETING WAS HELD ON JUNE 26. 
The following officers have been ap- 
pointed : president, Mr. S. W. Hanscombe, 
yB.e.; vice-president, Mr. J. L. Hughes; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. H. W. Pople; hon. 
secretary, Mr. H. F. Smith. 


REPORT 
The membership at March 31, 1951, was 
61 Fellows, 327 Associates, 443 students: 
total 831. 

Four lecture meetings were held in 
Liverpool. 

After a lecture delivered in Chester in 
October, 1950, it was decided to form a 
branch of the District Society for the con- 
venience of Chester and North Wales 
members and students. A committee was 
elected under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Herbert Parsonage, A.S.A.A., and two 
further meetings have been held. 

At a dinner on February 9g there was a 
good attendance of members and guests. 


A golf match was played with the 


Association of H.M. Inspector of Taxes. 

The committee congratulates students 
who were successful in the Society’s 
examinations, particularly Derek Mather 
(first place certificate and first prize in the 
May Intermediate). Twenty-nine others 
passed the Intermediate and twenty-four 
the Final. 

A sub-committee of the District Society 
Committee—to be known as the Practising 
Advisory Committee—has been set up to 
stimulate interest in research and to co- 
operate with the Research Committee of 
the parent Society. Work has been pro- 
ceeding on goodwill definitions. 

The library now contains a large selection 
of books and is kept up to date. The com- 
mittee thanks the members of the Students’ 
Committee who have staffed it during the 
year. 

The Society is represented on the Council 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce by 
Mr. L. Bailey and Mr. Bertram Nelson, and 
on the Birkenhead Chamber by Mr. Bailey. 
Congratulations are accorded to Mr. 
Nelson on his election to the chair of the 


Liverpool Chamber. 


Students’ Section 
Lectures were held on Saturday mornings 
from Septemiber to April. In addition, pre- 
examination lectures were given by Mr. 
V.R. Anderson. 

The District Society held its third week- 
end study course for students at the Univer- 
sity Hall of Residence from April 13 to 16, 
1951. 

The students’ annual dance was held on 
January 27. The annual football match 
with the Chartered Accountants’ Students’ 

was won by our students. 

The committee expresses its appreciation 


of the work of Mr. C. Pearson, who retired 
in 1950 from the chairmanship of the 
students’ section, which he had held for 


many years. 


LONDON STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 
SouTHEND BRANCH 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE 
have been elected for 1951-52: chairman, 
Mr. L. H. Brazier, A.s.A.A.; vice-chairman, 
Mr. J. A. O’Connor; committee, Mr. L. W. 
Free, F.s.A.A., Mr. S. Porter, A.s.a.a., Mr. 
C. Campbell, Mr. J. Porter, Mr. J. R. 
Rickard, Mr. N. V. Cluett; secretary, Mr. 
E. H. R. Martin, F.s.A.A. 


MANCHESTER 
THE ANNUAL MEETING WAS HELD AT THE 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Man- 
chester, on June 8. 

The president, Mr. G. W. Street, in 
proposing the adoption of the report and 
accounts, stressed the desirability of full 
support of all members at meetings, the 
use of the Hall, and the increase in mem- 
bership. He commented upon the hon. 
secretary’s appointment to the Society’s 
Research Committee. 

The hon. secretary, Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, 
asked for support for the Society’s Benevo- 
lent Fund and hoped that members would 
interest their staffs in the refresher course. 

It was unanimously agreed that the 
report and accounts be accepted. The 
retiring members of the committee were 
re-elected. Mr. J. A. Hamer, A.s.A.A., and 
Mr. J. M. P. McKellen, student, were 
elected auditors. 


NOTTINGHAM, DERBY & LINCOLN 
’ ANNUAL REPORT 

THE MEMBERSHIP FIGURES ARE: 67 FELLOws 
and Associates in practice, 132 not in 
practice, and 225 students—total, 424. The 
1950 figures were 66, 121, and 209—total 
a students are congratulated on their 
success in the Final Examination, and 
twenty-one in the Intermediate. Mr. J. F. 
Harrison obtained sixth place in the 
Intermediate. 

Seven lectures were held at Nottingham 
and one at Lincoln. 


The death during the year of Mr. Stanley © 


Blythen, 0.B.E., F.C.A., F.S.A.A., is recorded 
with deep regret. 

The biennial dinner was held in Novem- 
ber, 1950, and attended by a distinguished 
gathering of guests and members. A 
presentation was made to Mr. J. B. Carter 
upon his retirement from the office of 
honorary secretary. 

A Taxation Sub-Committee was formed, 
and has submitted to the parent Society a 
memorandum on the taxation of profits. 

The Saturday morning classes for students 
have been continued. 


Asa result of an appeal made to members, 
the Society was able to send a donation of 
120 guineas to the University of Nottingham 
Endowment Appeal. 


SOUTH WALES & MONMOUTHSHIRE 

CARDIFF STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 
THE OFFICERS APPOINTED FOR THE YEAR 
1951-52 are: chairman, Mr. C. M. 
Husband; vice-chairman, Mr. D. O’Shea; 
committee, Mr. G. Devins, Mr. G. H. Down, 
Mr. C. S. Irons, Mr. R. Keenor, Mr. T. V. 
McLoughlin, Mr. H.W. Miller, Mr. J. P. 
Thomas. The hon. secretary, Mr. J. Alun 
Evans, was re-elected. 


WEST OF ENGLAND 
THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING WAS HELD 
at the Royal Hotel, Bristol, on June 7. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
The retiring members of the committee 
were re-elected and Mr. W. W. Ward and 
Mr. F. C, Smailes were elected as additional 
members of the committee. Mr. G. C. 
Salisbury, the honorary auditor, was re- 
elected with thanks for his past services. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the 
president, Mr. Ivor P. Ray. 

At a subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee the following officers were elected: 
president, Mr. R. F. Emmerson; vice- 
president, Mr. H. F. Leach; hon. secretary, 
Mr. F. C. Smailes, 46, Upper- Maudlin 
Street, Bristol. 

The resignation of Mr. F. P. L. Roberts 
as hon. secretary was received with regret, 
and with thanks for his many years of 
service. : 

ANNUAL REPORT 
The membership on March 31, 1951, was 
42 Fellows, 160 Associates, 157 students; 
total 359. 

Twelve lectures and discussions were 
arranged by the Students’ Section. 

A joint meeting of the accountancy bodies 
in Bristol and the West of England was held 
to discuss with the Management Accounting 
Team, which had visited the United States, 
the report on productivity published by the 
Anglo-American Council. 

Nine students were successful in the Final 
Examination and fifteen in the Inter- 
mediate. 

A sub-committee was appointed under 
the chairmanship of Mr. F. C. Smailes to 
assist the parent Society’s Taxation Com- 
mittee. It submitted a memorandum on 
general, social and economic questions. 


YORKSHIRE 
AT A COMMITTEE MEETING HELD ON JULY I! 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Percy Sheard, F.s.a.A.;  vice- 
presidents, Mr. A. J. Brindley, a.s.a.a., Mr. 
W. B. Holliday, F.s.a.a., and Mr. E. Emmer- 
son, F.8.A.A.; honorary auditor, Mr. Norman 
N. Kay, A.s.A.A.; honorary treasurer, Mr. 
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Hayes, F.s.A.A.; honorary librarian, Mr. 
W. Dresser, F.s.A.A.; honorary secretary, 
Mr. B. C. Stead, a.s.a.a., 8, East Parade, 
Leeds, 1. 


T. 
Z, 


ANNUAL REPORT 
There are 68 Fellows, 347 Associates, 
and 395 students—total 810. The com- 
mittee regrets the loss by death of Mr. E. G. 
Starkie, M.B.E., A.S.A.A. 

The committee congratulates the success- 
ful studunts at the examinations. Mr. R. C. 
Murch obtained the Third Certificate of 
Merit and prize in the Final Examination 
in November. Twenty-five others passed 
the Final and thirty-three the Intermediate. 

Eight meetings for senior and student 
members were held. 

At the dinner-dance on January 19, 
1951, a presentation was made to Mr. T. W. 
Dresser, the retiring hon. secretary, to mark 
the affection and esteem in which he is held 
as a result of his 34 years in office. He is 
still giving his services as hon. librarian. 

The Students’ Section has been active. 
The students assist in selecting subjects and 
speakers for lectures and revision classes. 
They organised a successful dance held in 
November. The Saturday morning classes 
were well attended. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. Norman Doodson, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed County Treasurer of Lancashire. 
Mr. Doodson, who is 42, has been Deputy 
County Treasurer of Lancashire since 1947. 

Mr. William Sunderland, Incorporated 
Accountant, announces that his partnership 
with Mr. James Mitchell has been dissolved 
by mutual consent. He is now practising at 
64, Devonshire Street, Keighley. 

Mr. A. B. Gardiner, A.s.A.A., has been 
appointed Secretary and Chief Accountant 
to Universal Metal Products, Ltd., Salford. 

Mr. Thomas W. Frith, Incorporated 
Accountant, has commenced public prac- 
tice at 182, Belgrave Gate, Leicester. 

Messrs. Pruddah, Eilbeck & Co., Liver- 
pool, have taken into partnership Mr. C. F. 
Eilbeck, A.c.A., and Mr. P. Wilde, A.s.A.A. 

Messrs. Cattell and Chater, of Kettering, 
Rushden and Corby, announce that follow- 
ing the death of their senior partner, Mr. 
T. F. Chater, the practice is being continued 
by the surviving -partners, Mr. G. R. 
Drever, A.s.A.A., and Mr. A. W. Morris, 
F.C.C.S. 

Mr. W. H. Chesworth, Incorporated 
Accountant, has commenced public prac- 
tice at 171, Manley Road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester, 16. 

Mr. Thomas L. Wardrop, 4.s.A.A., has 
commenced public practice at 143, High 
Street, Ayr. 
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Messrs. ‘I’. H. Jackson & Bunting, Incor- 
porated Accountants, Scarborough, 
announce that they have taken over the 
practice of the late Edward Tyson, Certified 
Accountant, Bank Chambers, Ambleside. 
The firm name of the Ambleside branch 
will be Tyson, Jackson & Bunting. 

Messrs. Simmons, Slowman & Co., 
London, have taken into partnership Mr. 
A. R. M. Simmons, A.s.A.A. 

Mr. Norman Waud, Incorporated 
Accountant, York, has been joined in 
partnership by Mr. F. W. Hollingsworth, 
Chartered Accountant. They are practising 
under the firm name of Norman Waud and 
Hollingsworth. 

Messrs. Clarkson and Rumble, Incor- 
porated Accountants, London, E.C.2, have 
admitted Mr. E. I. Danbury, A.s.A.A., as a 
partner. 

Mr. J. N. Richardson, Incorporated 
Accountant, has joined as a partner the firm 
of Greenwood & Loryman, Rex House, 38, 
King William Street, London, E.C.4. 


REMOVALS 


Messrs. Alexander & Ingram, Incor- 
porated Accountants, have moved to new 
offices in Sadler House, Sadler Street, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 

Mr. H. C. Samuel, Incorporated Accoun- 
tant, has removed to 60, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Messrs. Archibald Brown & Bissell, 
Incorporated Accountants, announce a 
change of address to Coleridge Chambers, 
177 Corporation Street, Birmingham, 4. 

Messrs. Burton Miller, Crane & Co. have 
removed their offices to Clun House, 17, 
Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


OBITUARY 


Tuomas Farry CHATER 

We learn with regret that Mr. T. F. Chater. 
F.C.A., A.S.A.A., died on June 16 at the 
age of 48. He was senior partner in the 
firm of Cattell & Chater, Kettering, Rush- 
den and Corby, and had been in practice in 
Kettering for over 20 years. He became a 
member of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in 1928 and of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants in 1934. 

Apart from his professional activities Mr. 
Chater played a prominent part in the boot 
and shoe industry. At his death he was 
secretary of Kettering & District Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association; National 
Association of Built Heel Manufacturers; 
Joint Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for the Boot and Shoe Industry (Kettering, 


Desborough, Rothwell and Burton La timer); 
National Joint Recruitment & raini,, 
Council of the Boot and Shoe Ind 
—Kettering District; and the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in connection 
with Government Boot and Shoe Contracts, 
His directorships included Stimpson 
Leathers, Ltd., East Midlands Allicd Press 
Ltd., and the Northampton Board of the 
Eagle Star Insurance Co., Ltd. 

He was president of the Rotary Club of 
Kettering and a Past-Master of the §¢ 
Crispin Lodge of Freemasons. He had 
always taken an active interest in sport, and 
at the time of his death was treasurer of the 
Kettering cricket and rugby football clubs, 


GrEorRGE WALTER STREET 


Mr. G. W. Street, Incorporated Accoun- 
tant, of Congleton, died suddenly on July 1 5 
at the age of 53. 

He had been president of the Incorpor. 
ated Accountants’ Society of Manchestet 
and District for over twelve months and 
proved one of the most popular occupants of 
that office. He had a quiet unassuming 
manner, but was a born leader, and the 
profession has suffered a heavy loss, par- 
ticularly in view of the part he had always 
taken in the Society’s proceedings. 

Mr. Street qualified in 1924 and com- 
menced public practice in 1930. He was 
senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Street, 
Ibbotson & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
of Manchester, Rochdale and Congleton. 
He became a member of the Manchester and 
District Committee in 1938, later becoming 
honorary treasurer, then vice-president, 
before assuming the presidential office in 
June, 1950. 

He had always been a keen sportsman, 
being actively interested in football and 
cricket, and a fast bowler with the Old 
South Manchester Cricket Club. In later 
years he also played a good game of golf. 


CHARLES EDWARD WAKELING 


We regret to record the death on June 28 of 
Mr. C. E. Wakeling, J.P., F.S.A.A., senior 
partner in Messrs. Charles Wakeling & Co. 
Incorporated Accountants, London, E.C.2. 
He was 55 years of age. 

Mr. Wakeling had been practising as at 
Incorporated Accountant in the City of 
London since his admission to membership 
of the Society in 1926. From that year until 
1938 he served on the committee of the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ Society 
of London. He was chairman and managing 
director of Brighton and Hove Stadium, 
Ltd., and was closely connected with 
sporting activities in Brighton, where he 
also did a great deal of charitable work. 

A memorial service was held at St. Peter’ 
Parish Church, Brighton, on July 2. 
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